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3 The Anthropological Society 
of London, founded for the study of Man and Mankind, and for 
: the publication of a QUARTERLY JOURNAL, original Memoirs, 
and a series of Translations, A PROSPKCTUS, and other par- 


ticulars, will be forwarded on application to C. CARTER BLAKE, 
Esq.. Honorary Secretary, 4, St. Martin's Place. 


A Lady will be glad to hear 


of any one who will join her in taking ‘‘TaHr READER,”’ | 
Address, M. N., Post Office, Grosmont, near Hereford. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. 





THE MOST MAGNIFICENT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

There has recently been published in Scotland the 
greatest artistic triumph of the press in this or any other | 
age or country—THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. A Specimen | 
Copy was exhibited at the International Exhibition, and 
awarded par excellence the Prize Medal. The ‘‘ Times,’ | 
the ‘‘ Scotsman,’’ and the whole press, were unanimous 
in its high commendation—admitting that no such Bible 
or book was ever published. It is most gorgeously illus- 
trated by photographs taken expressly for it, by Frith. 
The price is Fifty Guineas, and the Edition is limited to 
170 copies. Amongst the subscribers are the Dukes 
of Argyll, Hamilton, and Brandon, Buccleuch, and 
Queensberry, Lord Foley, the Hon. Mrs. Bailey, etc. etc. 


Intending subscribers are requested to send in their 
names, early, to Mr. Kennepy M‘Nap, Alpine Cottage, 
Inverness. 

March 2nd, 1863, 


Shortly will be published, in 8vo., 


A VOICE FROM THE MOTHERLAND, 


ANSWERING 


MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE’S APPEAL. 
By CIVIS ANGLICUS. 


Tatsyur & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Army Estimates. ‘ Relative 


COST of the FRENCH and BRITISH ARMIES,”’ In 
the *‘ Connuitn MaGazine,”’ March, 1863, 


Sairn, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Daa Agee 

















Immediately. In Post 8vo, 


TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 


IN THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES. 


Including a Visit to NEW ORLEANS under the adminis- 
tration of GENERAL BUTLER, 


Rricwarp Bentizy, New Burlington Street. 





NEW STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE. 


Immediately, In Two Volumes, Post 8c0, 
THE BRIGANTINE. 
A STORY OF THE SEA. 


Br JAMES PASCOE, 
Rrcaagp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 








Immediately, In Two Volumes, post 8co, With 
Illustrations by Phiz, 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, | 


AND 


UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. 
Br LASCELLES WRAXALL. 
**Tar Woruip’s Mrixg Ovysrer.’”’ 


RicuizgD Bseytriry, New Burlington Street. | 
{ 











WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


—~—- 


FOWNES’ MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Ninta Eprition, 
With 187 Engravings, feap. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

In this Edition many alterations and improvements 
have been made, in consequence of the progress of Che- 
nical Science during the last two years. 

Each part has received important additions, and the 
whole work has throughout been carefully revised. 

In Inorganic Chemistry an outline of spectrum analysis, 
and of the great discoveries made by it, and an abstract 
of the researches of Mr. Graham on Diffusion and 
Dialysis, are inserted. 

In Organic Chemistry an account of the recent exten- 
sion of the theory of acids, and polyatomic alcohols, and 
a chapter on the new colouring matters derived from 
coal-tar, form the chief additions. 

Throughout the whole of this portion of the work the 
results of the latest researches of importance are recorded. 

In Animal Chemistry a notice of the remarkable ex- 
periments of Pettenkofer on Respiration has been added. 





The rapid succession of editions of this Manual shows | 


that as an introduction to Chemistry it is well suited to 


the student. 
H, BENCE JONES, A. W. HOFMANN, 


A SYSTEMATIC HANDBOOK 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS; 


oR, 

THE QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF CHEMICAL | 
SUBSTANCES BY MEASURE, 
Adapted to the requirements of pure Chemical Research, 
Pathological Chemistry, Pharmacy, Metallurgy, Manu- | 
facturing Chemistry, Photography, &c., and for the 
Valuation of Substances used in Commerce, Agriculture, | 
and the Arts. 


By FRANCIS SUTTON, F.C.S., Norwich. | 
With Engravings, post 8vc., cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE. 
Bx Proressors PLATTNER ann MUSPRATT. 
Third Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d, 


BOWMAN'’'S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, | 
INCLUDING ANALYSIS. 
Epitrep sy C. L. BLOXAM, 

Professor of Practical Chemistry in King's College, London. 
Fowrth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, fcap, 8vo., | 

cloth, 63. 6d, 
ehimeamanitbainiomne 
By the same Authors, 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, feap, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


| 
HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, | 
Theoretical, Practical, and Technical. 

| 


By F. A. ABEL, 
Director of the Chemical Extablishment of the War Departinent ; 
AND 


Cc L BLOXAM. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, 
Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 15s, 


| 
a | 
FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. | 
Epirsp ny LLOYD BULLOCK, F.C.8., | 
QUALITATIVE. Fifth Edition, 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE. Third Edition, 8vo., cloth, 16s, | 

= ; 

} 


By ROBERT GALLOWAY, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry tn the Museum of Irish Industry. 


I. 
THE FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


Il. 
A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 
Third Edition, post 8vo., cloth, 5s, 
Iil. 


CHEMICAL TABLES 


FOR 


SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOMS. 
On Five Large Shecta. Sccond Edition, 4s. 6d, 


IV 


THE SECOND STEP IN CHEMISTRY. 


In the Press, nearly ready, 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. | 


} 
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| ther with an Account of the ‘*‘ Great Garden; 


| Madras. Messrs. Gantz, Bro- 


thers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of the “Reader,” Annual subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 





| Germany. Mr.F.A.Brockhaus, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Northern 
Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will send 
their names to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 
to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








| Berlin. Messrs. Asher and Co., 
Agents for the “* Reader,” will receive the names of subscribers 
and take charge of books intended for review, 





Paris. Agent for the “‘Reader,”’ 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buei, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 











Just published, price 8d., 


> * 

| Wordsworth’s Excursion: 
' Boox I. THE WANDERER. With Notes to aid in 
| Grammatrean ANanysts and in Parapnrastnc. By Rey. 
| H. G. Ronrnson, Principal of the Diocesan Training Col- 

lege, York, 
Edinburgh: James Gorpon, 
London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co, 








Just published, price 2s, 6d., 


a | e -_ . o 
English Composition in Prose 
and VERSE, based on Grammatical Synthesis. By 
Watter Scorr Darereisn, M.A., Edin., Vice-Principal 
of The Grange House School. 

Edinburgh: Jamzes Gorpon. 
London: Hamintroy, Apams, and Co. 


Just ready, in One Vol, post 8c0., cloth, gilt top, price 12s, 


SHAKESPERE’S HOME AT NEW PLACE, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,. 


A History of New Place, from its Original Erection by 
Sir Hugh Clopton, 1490, to its Destruction in 1759, toge- 
” accom- 
panied with Illustrations, Copies of Fines, Indentures, 


| &c., Pedigrees of the Shakespere and Clopton Families, 
' a Gronnd Plan of the Estates at New Place, and Plan of 


Excavations lately made. 


By the Rey. J. C. M. BeLiew. 


‘Here is good hope of getting at the real truth concerning 
Shakespeare at last.""—READER, 


VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and Co., 1, Amen Corner, 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND TO BE HADAT ALL CIRCULATING 
LIBRARIES, 


Three Volumes, port 8v0., price £1, 11s, 6d., 


The Rival Races ; or, the Sons 


OF JOEL; a Lecrnpary Romance. By Evoens Sve. 
Tatsyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


—— eee 








SECOND EDITION OF MRS, GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
In a few days, Three Volumes, post 8vo., 

7. > » - 
Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. 
Gaskrett, Author of *‘ The Life of Charlotte Bronté,’’ 
**Mary Barton,”’ etc. 


Sura, Evpae, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








| NEW STORY, by the Author of ‘“ LADY AUDLEY’S 


SECRET,” “AURORA FLOYD,” &c. 





’ rs 
Eleanor’s Victory, by the 
Author of “‘ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Socret,”’ &c., 
was commenced in ‘ONCE A WEEK ” on March 7. 


London: Brapsurgy & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3th, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In Two Vole., 8c0., with Illustrations, price M., 


The Polish Captivity. An 


| ACCOUNT of the PRESENT POSITION and PROS- 


PECTS of the POLES in the KINGDOM of POLAND, 
and in the POLISH PROVINCES of AU STRIA, 
PRUSSIA, and RUSSIA. ByH. Scrueatayxp Epwarps, 
Author of *‘ Russians at Home.”’ 


London: Ws, H. Autry, & Co., 13, Waterlo Place, 8.W. 
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CROSTHWAITE ON DANIEL. 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORICAL PASSAGES and 


CHARACTERS in the BOOK of DANIEL: EIGHT 
LECTURES, delivered in the Church of St. neyo 
omy bee ag in the year 1852, st the Tuesday Even- 
ing , founded by the late Bernard H de 
A.D, 1630. To which are add FOUR DI 
COURSES on the Doctrine of Mutual Recognition in 
a Future State. By the Rev. J. C. Crostuwairtr, 
M.A., Rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, and Bernard Hyde’s 
Lecturer. 
Rrviverors, Waterloo Place, London. 








Now ready, in 8vo., price 6s., 


The PENTATEUCH and the BOOK 
of JOSHUA considered with Reference to the OBJEC- 
TIONS of the BISHOP of NATAL. By Rosert 
brides M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 


Rrviyetonrs, Waterloo Place, London. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 5s, 


The PRETENSIONS of BISHOP 


COLENSO to im hthe WISDOM and VERACITY 
of the COMP RS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES 
considered. By the Rev. James R. Pacer, M.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles:’’ Author of ‘‘ Position of the Church of 
England in the Catholic World,” &c. &c. &c., and 
formerly Deputy Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, 
Hampton Court. 
Riviyerons, Waterloo Place, London. 





Just Published, Medium 8vo., cloth. Price 5s. Free by Post. 


Bishop Colenso’s Objections 


to the HISTORICAL CHARACTER of the PENTA- 
TEUCH and The BOOK of JOSHUA (contained in 
Part I.) critically examined. By Dr. A. Brniscn, Trans- 
‘Jator of the “‘ Jewish School and Family Bible.” 


Writus Attan & Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C., and all Booksellers. 


HE PRINCE OF WALES. See MEN 
OF THE TIME. 
Sir James Outram. 
Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. Gladstone. 





See MEN OF THE TIME, 
See MEN OF THE TIME. 
See MEN OF THE TIME. 


Bishop Colenso. See MEN OF THE TIME, 
Jefferson Davis. See MEN OF THE TIME, 
Abraham Lincoln, See MEN OF THE TIME, 
Mr. Chase. See MEN OF THE TIME, 


For Biographies of Living Distinguished Men and Women, see 


MEN OF THE TIME. 


Crown 8vo., half-bound, 10s, 6d. 


London: Rourteper, Warne, and Rovriepar, 
Farringdon Street. 


A Cruise upon Wheels. 


By CHartes Ariston Coutins. Cheap Edition, with 
Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


London: RovtitepGr, Warne, and Rovutiepaer, 
Farringdon Street. 


Fish Culture: A Practical 


GUIDE to the Modern System of Breeding and Rearing 
Fish. By Francis Francis, With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s, 
London: Rovutteper, Warye, and RovriepGe, 
Farringdon Street. 











In crown 8v0., price 5s., cloth, 


My Escape from Siberia. 


a be ye Fmnowens. With Portrait and Map. Trans- 
lated, wi € express sanction of the Author, from the 
German by E. 8. 

*,* This is the only complete English version of a 
work that has produced the most extraordinary sensation 
throughout Europe, and to which the present stirring 
events in Poland impart peculiar interest. 


London: Rovrizper, Warne, and Rovrurner, 
Farringdon Street, 


Now ready, 8vo., sewed, pp. 24, price 6d. 


Introductory Address on the 
STUDY of ANTHROPOLOGY, delivered before the 
Anthropological Soci of London, on the 24th of 
ane By James Hunt, Ph. D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








-} This day, Second sca greatly enlarged, 8yo., cloth, 


TheSlavePower : itsCharacter, 


Career, and Probable Designs ; being an Attempt to ex- 
. 4 a a. _— in the American Contest. 
. E. Carmyegs, M.A,, essor of Jurisprud i 
Queen’s College, Galway. Taqett te 
Macmittaw and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Nearly ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., 


Six Months in the Federal 


STATES. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of 
Cavour,”’ &c, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 











MESSRS. TRUBNER «& 0O0.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Zz. 
THE REV. THEODORE PARKER. 
The Collected Works of Theo- 


DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Con onal 
Society at a U.S. Containing his Theological, Polemical, 
and Critical Writings; Sermons, S$ hes, and Addresses; and 
Literary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Vol. i. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, 
from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

A 1, Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 


Il. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. _ 
Essays and Lectures, Chiefly 


ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. By Horace H. WIt- 
soN, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD 
Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 398 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 


Ill. . 


PROFESSOR RASK. _ » 
A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, etc., ete. 
From the Danish of the late PROFESSOR RASK; with his manu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his autograph, now 
for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the cir- 
cumjacent Lands, Crown Svo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s, 6d, 


Iv. 
SPINOZA. 


Tractatus Theologico-Politicus: 


A Critical Enquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authenti- 
city of the Hebrew Scriptures; with the Right to Free Thought 
and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to not only 
consistent but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good 
Government. In One Volume, 8vo. pp. 360, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
By BENEDICT DE‘Sprnoza. From the Latin. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Editor. : 

““We would recommend some of those writers whose specula- 
tions on the Jewish Scriptures have recently excited attention 
to make themselves masters of the ‘Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which they will find whatever is deep 
and comprehensive in the criticism of these subjects.’’—Edin- 
burgh Review, for January, 


¥. 
MR. HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 
A Dictionary of English Ety- 


MOLOGY. By HENSLETIGH WrEDGWOoOD, M.A., late Fellow of 
Ch. Coll, Cam. Vol. II. (E. to P.) 8vo., vi 570, cloth, price 14s. 
(Will be complete in Three Volumes.) he first volume may 
still be had, at the same price. 

** Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light 
reading; but no intelligent man were to be pitied who should 
find himself shut up on a rainy day, in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recrea- 
tion than that which Mr. ~ ores ‘Dictionary of English 
Etymology’ could afford him. e would read it through from 
cover to cover, at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very able book, 
of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of 
the fairy tales of linguistic science,’’—Spectutor. 


VI. 
PROFESSOR ED. WELLER’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Thick 8vo., elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, price 7s, 67., 
AN IMPROVED 


DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 


AND 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


DRAWN FROM 


The Best Sources extant in both Pangquages : 
IN WHICH ARE NOW FIRST INTRODUCED MANY 


TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, LEGAL, COMMERCIAL, 
NAVAL, AND MILITARY TERMS ; 


AND TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


SEPARATE VOCABULARIES 


or 


ENGINEERING AND Ratnway TERMS: OF THOSE DESCRIPTIVE 
or Steam Power anp Sream Navication ; or Gzo- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES, AND THOSE OF ANCIENT MyTHO- 
LOGY, AND OF PERSONS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY; 

AND oF Caristran NaMEs rn Present UsE; 


TOGETHER WITH AN 


ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
FOR THE USE OF FOREIGNERS. 


EDWARD WELLER, 


Late Professor of the Atheneum and Episcopal Collegeof Bruges. 


Tue want of a practical Dictionary of the two lan- 
guages to which this volume is deyoted, had long been 
elt, and by no one more so than by the compiler himself, 
who filled the chair of the English Professor of the 
Athenzum and Episcopal College at Bruges; and to 
M. Edward Weller the merit is due of having quitted the 
beaten track, and taking ‘‘Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ as 
edited by Dr. Todd, and the “ Dictionnaire de |’ Aca- 
démie Frangaise’’ in its last revised form for the founda- 
tion, by aid of the labours of Boyer, Hamoniére, Bailey, 
Walker, Crabb, Webster, and others, of having produced 
a dictionary eminently calculated to render the reading 
of the current literature and newspapers of the day, no 
longer a wearisome task to the student of either lan- 

e. There is one feature in the work to which the 
publishers desire to call the reader’s attention,—the in- 
troduction of a careful selection of those words which 
modern progress hascalled into being—-Technical, Scien- 
tific, Legal, Commercial, Naval, and Military terms, 
without a knowledge of which no one can join in the 
conversation of our present daily life, or understand the 
literature of the times. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London, and 
D, NUTT, 270, Strand, 
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LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 
People’s Edition, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo. price 8s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the 


Right Hon. Lord Macavutay. 


Milton 
Macchiavelli 
Hallam’s Constitutional His- 


7 
Southey’s Colloquies 
R. Montgomery’s Poems 


Mackintosh’s History of the 
Revolution 


Lerd Bacon 

Sir William Temple 

Gladstone on Church and State 
Lord Clive 








Ranke’s History of the Popes 


Bunyan’s serine 2 Progress 
Comic Dramatists of the 8- 


Civil Disabilities of the Jews 
Moore’s Life of Byron toration 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson Lord Holland 

Nugent’s Memorial of Hamp- | Warren Hastin 

den Frederick the Great 
Burleigh and his Times Madame D’Arblay 
War of the Succession in Spain | Life and Writings of Addison 
Horace Walpole The Ear! of Chatham 
William Pit 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. Traveller’s Edition, completein One Volume, 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. An 
Edition in Volumes for the Pocket. Three vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. Library 
Edition, the Tenth, in Three vols. 8vo. price 36s, 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 








LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Complete in eight Volumes, post 8co, with Portrait and brief 
‘Memoir, price 483. cloth; ov 848. bound in tree-calf by 
RIVIERE ; ov each Volume separately, price 63. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By 
the Right Hon. Lorp Macavtray. 

LIBRARY EDITION of LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, complete in Five Volumes, 8vo. 
price £4 cloth, or £5 8s. bound in calf. Also Volumes I. 
& If. 32s. Volumes III, & IV. 36s, and Volume V. price 
12s, cloth. 

London: Loneman, Greey, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 








Just Published, in One Volume, Post 8vo., Price 10s, 6d, 
Cloth, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By 


Nassau W. Senior. Comprising Berryer; Tronson du 
Coudray ; Lord Coke, Sir Randolph Crewe, Chief Justice 
Heath, Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Justice Scroggs, Pem- 
berton, and Holt, Lord Mansfield; Riembauer; the 
Kleinschrots; J. H. Rameke; Charles V. of Spain; 
Lord Bacon; Lord King; and Colonel J. A. King. 

“The main topic of this book, . Upon each essay in the 
which consists of essays re- | volume we are tempted to 
printed chiefly from the Edin- | dwell, and from each we could 
burgh Review, is Law; and we | enrich our columns with enter- 
think we may fairly call it the | taining and suggestive ex- 
most delightful law-book we | tracts, But we must leave the 
have ever read, Mr. Senior | book to its readers, who will 
deals with law in its highest | need no guide to the enjoy- 
sense, as the expression of a | ment of its various contents,” 
nation’s conscience in the | Eraminer, 
working of the social compact, | 


London: LonGway, Green and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 





NEW EDITION OF HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF 
ASTRONOMY, 





Tn 8co. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, price 188, cloth. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. B 


Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K:H., Member of the 


Institute of France, &c. The Siath Edition, thoroughly” 


revised and corrected to the existing state of astrono- 
mical science, 
Uniform with the above, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Review ; with Addresses and other pieces, 


London: Lon@man, Green, anv Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


On Thursday next, the 26th instant, will be published, in 
One Volume, foolscap 8vo., 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.’’ 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXL., will be published on APRIL 2. ApvERTISE- 
MENTS intended for insertion cannot be received later 
than SATURDAY the 21st instant, 


London: Loweman and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


THE INDIAN MIRROR, 
A CALCUTTA NEWSPAPER ; 


PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND 15TH OF EVERY MONTH, 


By C. H. Mawvet, 10, Weston’s Lane, Calcutta, price 
8 Rs. in adyance, or 12 Res, in arrear, annually. 
London Agent— 
James Mappey, 3, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 











Le Courrier de 1lIndustrie. 


ReEvvcE pes Manvractures, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victron Mevunted. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendue au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 


Price, ror EnGtanp, 16s. per annum, post free. 
BureEavx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, 4 Paris. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES DURING HIS 
TOUR IN THE EAST. By Arruvr Pen- 
rHYN StantEy, D.D. Published by Command. 
Svo. John Murray. 1863. 


T is not given to every author who has 
made himself a reputation, to succeed 

in reaching his old level time after time, 
and in justifying again and again the 
expectations of his friends when these run 
highest. We should be at a loss to name 
any single living author who has accom- 
plished this difficult task so thoroughly as 
Dr. Stanley. Ever since his 
Arnold,” written when he could scarcely 
have reached his twenty-fifth year, the 
reading public have watched his career as 
an author with deep interest, and each 
successive publication of his has only 
served to heighten that interest and con- 
firm that emphatic first verdict. The 
present volume is a crucial trial. To 
preach before the heir of England’s throne, 
in the great hall of the Temple of Karnac 
at Thebes, at Nazareth, at Jaffa, on the 
shores of the Sea of Tiberias—to preach 
sermons worthy of the occasion, grand 
enough to correspond to the solemn and 
romantic localities and circumstances in and 
under which they had to be delivered, and 
yet quiet and simple, such as might befit 
the message of the Gospel of Christ in the 
land of His birth, and infancy, and death : 
this was no light task. To say that it has 
been achieved without loss to, rather with 
an increase of Dr. Stanley’s reputation, is 
perhaps the highest compliment we can pay 
this book. It was the late Prince Albert 
who selected Dr. Stanley for his son’s 
travelling companion during his Eastern 
tour; and the selection is another proof of 
the wisdom of the ‘‘ good’ Prince. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive a man 
better fitted for the task than Arthur Stan- 
ley. It was not only that he possessed an 
accurate knowledge of the country to be 
visited—that his natural instincts and tastes, 
wonderfully developed by early training, 
had given him a power of making countries, 
and the men and women who inhabited 
them in old times, stand out in living 
colours such as few historians or geographers 
have ever equalled—it was not even that, 
added to these signal advantages, he pos- 
sessed also a singular »ower of winning and 
influencing any young man with whom he 
came in close companionship. These were 
much indeed; but more than these was 
needed. For the land to be visited by the 
young Prince had other attractions than 
those which rouse the antiquarian or geo- 
grapher. The very names of the places 
which he was about to see, of the people 
who had lived and died in them, were 
familiar as household words in every 
peasant’s cottage of his native land. They 
were bound up with that land’s highest 
hopes, and deepest longings. One in whose 
breast such associations struck no sympa- 
thetic chord might have had all gifts and 
all knowledge, but would have been no fit 
guide for our Prince of Wales through 
Egypt and Palestine. It was because his 


father discerned in Arthur, Stanley a real 
loving faith, and a reverent and wise appre- 
ciation of the old Hebrew books, and all 
that they have done for the world—a faith 
founded on knowledge as well as love—that 
he made choice of him as his son’s com- 
panion. England may thank his memory 
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again for that good deed. It is not easy to 
over-estimate the probable effects of that 
journey in such companionship. 


The book is divided into two parts: the | ¥ ow . 
first containing the sermons preached during | t1on, art, may all minister now, as they did 
the tour ; the second, notices of some of the | then, to the advancement of the welfare of 


We shall invert this | 


localities visited. 
order, and notice the last division first. Of 
these, perhaps, the one on Hermon and 
the Lebanon is the most important in an 
antiquarian point of view, and that on the 
Samaritan Passover, the most picturesque. 
It is impossible to conceive a more concise, 
and yet graphic piece of writing than the 
last—while it is quite free from the tire- 
some verbosity, mis-named word-painting, 
which now generally disfigures efforts 
of the kind. But the sketch which will 
excite most interest is the first. The 
visit of the heir-apparent of the English 
Crown opened the long-closed gates of the 
mosque of Hebron. When so much 
has been accomplished, it may, perhaps, 
seem ungracious to wish for more; but 
it is impossible not to share the feel- 
ing of disappointment which Dr. Stanley 
experiences at his inability to explore the 
cave, Which alone confers its world-wide 
interest on the mosque. With him, how- 
ever, let us hope that this royal visit may 
have introduced the thin end of the wedge, 
and that the fanaticism of the guardians of 


the mosque, as they become enured to the | 


presence of Europeans, may abate so as to 
allow before long the inside of the cave, 
teeming with such associations, to be explored 
by the keen scrutiny of European science. 
The first three sermons preached in Egypt 
appear to us the most striking of the series. 
And, again, of these the first is the best. 
It is peculiarly characteristic of Dr. Stan- 
ley’s teaching. We will, therefore, as our 
space will not allow of our noticing all, 
take this as a sample of the rest. The ex- 
cellence will be best brought out by think- 
ing a little of what ordinary teaching from 
the pulpit would probably have been on 
such an occasion. What so natural on 
entering a land strewn with the relics of a 
civilisation once so mighty, but now com- 
pletely overthrown, as to improve the occas- 
sion by lecturing upon the vanity of all 
earthly things? This is not Arthur Stanley’s 
method. True it is that he proceeds to 
compare the relation of Egypt to the chosen 
people with that of the world tothe Christian. 
But he does not do so for the purpose of 
depreciating or blackening either—that a 
so called spiritual truth may look more 
bright. 
specious such a proceeding may at first sight 
seem, in reality it damages the cause it is 
meant to serve. Like a wise man, remem- 
bering that the use of a thing must be first 
learnt before it is possible to understand its 


_ acknowledged by true religion, as well as 
_ by our natural instincts, to be a beautiful, 
_a glorious, and in this respect, a useful 


world.” “‘ That power, learning, civiliza- 


man and the glory of God.” Bold and 
wise teaching—wholesome to be remem- 
bered amid the ruins which attest the im- 
potence of power, learning, and art, to save 
a land and a nation. But if the preacher 
would lead his hearers to feel and acknow- 
ledge that the world, and the things of the 
world, are good, he is not slow to tell them 
that there is something better. This is 
brought out in the second part of the ser- 
mon. The fact of a single poor shepherd, 
who was called the friend of God, having 
visited Egypt, and his descendants having 
dwelt there as bondmen, has been able to 
invest that land with an interest for after 
ages which power and pomp, its long line of 
kings, and the marvellous works of its people, 
have been powerless to confer. Again, in 
the second sermon, the same bold unflinch- 
ing treatment is preserved. The preacher 
dwells in the last part upon the points of 
contrast between the Jewish and Egyptian 
religion. The points common to them both 
are as strenuously insisted on asin the first. 
Thus we are taught to feel that we are in 
the hands of one who is perfectly fair and 
candid, who has no theological interest in 
depreciating one set of facts, in laying un- 
due stress upon others, but is willing to do 
justice to all. 

In conclusion, we must bear our testimony 
to the admirable way in which Dr. Stanley 
avails himself of the scenery visited during 


_ the tour, to give a sense of life and reality to 


the events of the Bible history. It is indeed 
refreshing, amid the din of controversy, to 
be able to turn again so soon to the writings 
of a man, who, while possessing an intellect 


_at least as powerful, and critical acumen at 
| least as great, as those who would tear our 
| Bible to shreds, is yet able, after the proper 
| exercise of both, to accept in its integrity 


| the faith of his childhood. 


T. H. 


PALERMO AND NAPLES. By Apmrrat 

Munpy. 8yo. John Murray. 1863. 
F the small work before us professed to 
be a history of the Garibaldian revo- 


| lution, we might pick a score of faults in 


its composition. 


Happily, it claims to be 


| nothing of the kind. In as far as it is a 
history at all, it is one written from the 





abuse, it is the good side of Egypt that he | 
resolutely turns towards us. He shows 
how Egypt ‘‘ was the parent of civilization, 
art, learning, of royal power, of vast armies.”’ 
How it was that many of the customs, | 
laws, and artsof the Israelites were borrowed 
from it. How from the philosophy which 
first flourished at Alexandria came the 
first philosophy of the Christian Church. 
And then, pursuing the comparison which | 
he has instituted between Egypt and the | 
world, he goes on to the main lessons the | 
Bible teaches us, by the stress laid on | 
Egypt, ‘‘that we may lawfully use the | 
world and its enjoyments—that the world is 
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‘ 


He knows well that, however | 1¥arter-deck of a vessel stationed off the 


coasts of Italy during the momentous era 
of 1860 to 1861, and represents the sort of 
pocket-telescope view which a sailor, living 
on board his ship, might obtain of the events 
passing on the shore within range of his 
glass. The work, however, has a higher 


| object than that of giving us the Admiral’s 


fugitive impressions of the scenes in which 
he was no unimportant actor. 
“IT am actuated,” he writes, “by the desire, 


| that a true account should appear of the principal 
| transactions in which I was engaged whilst in 


command of a large division of the Mediterranean 
fleet during a great crisis of the Italian revolution, 


| and through which I shall be able to show, that in 
no instance was any departure made from the line 


of strict neutrality and non-interference.” 


It is important that this truth should be 
made manifest. During the Garibaldian 
era, there was a prevalent impression im 
Italy that in some manner or other the 
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English fleet was sent to Naples and Sicily 
to aid the revolution. Mr. Edwin James, 
who visited Naples at this period in the 
character of a self-constituted British envoy, 
used to state, ‘‘That he came on an offi- 
cious, not official, errand ;’’ and the popular 
idea was that Admiral Mundy was employed 
in a somewhat similar capacity. Anybody 
who, like the writer of this article, was 
present at Naples during the revolution, 
must be aware that the arrival of the 
British fleet was regarded as a sort of tacit 


recognition of Garibaldi; and, without a. 


doubt, the open sympathy avowed for his 


cause by the officers of the fleet gave moral | 


support to the revolution at the first out- 
burst. Foreign nations can hardly under- 
stand the individual freedom of action 
allowed to our officials; 


uniform reading out the proclamations of 


Garibaldi at the Caffé dell Europa, as we | 
have seen them do many atime, they found | 
it impossible to believe that their conduct | 
was not in accordance with the instructions | 


of our Government. In itself, we do not 
know that this misapprehension was to be 
regretted; but its ulterior results were 
injurious to our reputation. An impression 
was created that the conduct of England 
was not straightforward, and that our pro- 
fession of the principle of non-interference 


was simply a pretext adopted to cover a_ 


Macchiavellian policy. Any one wnac- 


‘quainted with Italy would be surprised to 


learn how very common the belief in the 
Peninsula still is, that the whole object of 
British statesmanship is to obtain possession 
of Sicily. Absurd as this idea is, its exist- 


ence still renders it of importance that there | 


should be no suspicion of double-dealing 
about our English policy, and that there 
should be no ground for the assertion that 
England covertly assisted an enterprise, 
which avowedly she took no part in. 

Admiral Mundy seems to us to dispose 
very thoroughly of this accusation. The 
sole instructions which the Admiral ever 
received, while commanding the British 
squadron off the Neapolitan coast, were, he 
states, comprised in the following brief 
letter from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean flect :— 

The insurrection in Sicily against the Neapolitan 
government having spread throughout the island 
since the landing of General Garibaldi with an 
armed force of Italians, it has become necessary 
to provide additional means of protection to 
British persons and property. You are, therefore, 
hereby required and directed to proceed in Her 
Majesty’s ag Hannibal, bearing your flag, to 
Palermo for that object. . . . . . Your 
chief duty will be to afford every assistance and 
protection to British persons and property. 


With regard to political refugees, the 
Admiral was directed to follow the instruc- 
tions issued by our Government in 1849; 
and, further, he was advised to cause his 
officers and men “to be cautioned carefully 
to avoid taking part in any political dis- 
cussions or disturbances.”’ 

The whole tenour of the book before 
us goes to prove, not only by positive 
assertion, but by indirect evidence, that 
these instructions were scrupulously adhered 
to. The Admiral, if we do not read his 
character wrong, is one of those gallant 
English sailors who would obey any posi- 
tive order from the Government without 
a question, and who, in obedience to com- 
mand, would have bombarded Naples or 
embarked a Garibaldian expedition with 
perfect fidelity to orders. But as far as in- 
clination went, Admiral Mundy was by no 
means an admirer of revolutions or of 
liberalism ; and his bias obviously was to 


and when the | 
Neapolitans saw English naval officers in | 


interpret his instructions in the most favour- 
able sense to the royal cause. There is 
something amusing in the obvious conflict 





Admiral’s mind. In political principles he 
| is a staunch Conservative, with an undis- 
_guised respect for royalty in the abstract. 
| His convictions lead him to regard Gari- 


between opinions and sentiments in the | 
_which will hardly mar the interest of the 


' 


' 
; 


| 
| 
| 


baldi as a revolutionary fire-brand, and to | 


sympathise with the misfortunes of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons. On the other hand, 
he was obviously charmed with the heroism 
of the great Italian patriot, and attracted 
by the winning manner which the ex- 
dictator knows so well how to use. He 
'was proud, too, and justly proud, of the 
_ part which he took at Palermo in connec- 
tion with Garibaldi. Atthe same time, his 
manly nature could not avoid feeling dis- 
gust at the cowardice and timidity which 
attended the fall of Francis II. The result 
is, that, as an author, he can never quite 


with the revolution or with royalty. 
on the whole, he leans towards Garibaldi. 
| Every now and then he gratifies his prin- 


ness of the Garibaldian proceedings. For 
instance, he insists on calling the band who 
landed with the hero of Caprera at Marsala, 
the Piedmontese—a designation which Ga- 
ribaldi would resent bitterly ; and at times 
he expresses a faint approval of the good 
intentions of the ex-king of Naples. But, 
as a rule, he does justice to the Italian 
revolution, or at any rate to its leaders. 

So far as we can state from our own ex- 
perience, this narrative of the Garibaldian 
régime at Naples is a very accurate one in 
as far as it goes. There are but one or two 
| points on which we think the Admiral is 
misinformed. Ile states, for instance, that 
Francis I1., on leaving Naples in his flight 
| before the name of Garibaldi, ‘‘ drove down 
_to the Mole amidst a vast crowd of the 





| 
| 
| 


we should say that the vast crowd was 
composed of some score of people. The 
departure of the king was treated by the 
populace with such contemptuous indif- 
ference that, long before he left, the royal 
arms were taken down from the shops right 
in front of his palace, and replaced by the 
Cross of Savoy. In his account of the 
battle of the Volturno, Admiral Mundy 
puts down the killed and wounded on both 
sides at about 4000, when a fourth of that 
number would be nearer the truth. He 
also adds that General Dunn was seriously 
wounded in this conflict, whereas the 
General was shot, not in battle, but in the 
streets of Naples. We think, too, that, not 
unnaturally, the Admiral is not quite aware 
of what his officers and men really did do 
in the campaign before Capua. No valid 
assistance was ever rendered to the Italian 
troops from the English men-of-war, but most 
certainly English naval officers in uniform 
went about the Garibaldian camp, and fra- 
ternized with the army in a manner, which 
French naval officers were not allowed to 
do. The Admiral positively denies the 
statement that English sailors fired cannon 
during the siege. We can only say that 
at the time the story was asserted at Naples 
on what seemed indisputable authority; and 
it is not intrinsically probable that English 
tars would aid in mounting guns, as the 
author asserts, and then decline to fire 
them. We do not for one moment distrust 
theveracity of the Admiral’s informants, but 
still we cannot help thinking that there are 
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make up his mind whether he sympathises | 
Still, | 


| ciples by some mild censure on the lawless- | 


| 


| 
} 
} 





inhabitants, but not a tear was shed, nor | 
was a ‘God bless you!’ even heard.”’ Now | 
the latter part of the statement is perfectly | 
true; but, having been present at the time, | 








some things which the captain of a man-of- 
war is pretty sure to be the last person to 
know. 

These defects, however, are minute ones, 


book to the general reader. The story of 
the Garibaldian revolution is not a very 
new one, but all contributions towards it 
are still welcome. The narrative of the 
Admiral’s personal relations with Garibaldi 
is told simply and unaffectedly. We have 
only space to quote one passage from their 
last interview on the morning of Garibaldi’s 
departure from Naples :— 

From a tone of dejection and gloom he seemed 
suddenly to wake up to one of buoyancy and hope. 
He hastily exclaimed, “ Before five months have 
passed I shall be again in the field. In March of 
next year (1861) we must have a million of men 
under arms, and the work of the regeneration of 
my country must be completed. I shall never rest 
satisfied till emancipation from foreign rule has 
been effected throughout the entirety of the Italian 
kingdom. Rome and Venice are not French and 
Austrian cities. They are Italian cities. They 
belong to Italy alone, and the powerful of the earth 
have no right to retain them.” 

The words are remarkable, and we are 
not surprized that the man who uttered 
them in an hour of bitter personal disap- 
pointment should not have been brought 
to cooler reflections even by the sensible 
advice which Admiral Mundy gave him. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF 


DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE. 


(THIRD AND CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 


THE EARLY ITALIAN PORTS, from Cullo 
d’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 1300), 
in the Original Metres, together with Dante’s 
Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Rosserrt. 
London: Smith & Eider. 1861. 


THE VITA NUOVA of DANTE. Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by THEODORE 
Martin. London: Parker, Son, & Bourne. 
1862. 

( F the man Dante, as he lived, time has 

spared us two portraits. One is the 
young Dante, delicate of feature, gentle and 
sensitive of expression, the cheeks unfur- 
rowed with care, the lip, though proud in 
its curve, not set in the lines of bitterness, or 
drawn down by the sadness of scorn. Such 
is Dante, before thirty, painted by his friend, 
the young Giotto, as Mr.‘ Kirkup’s recent 
search brought the picture to light on the 
walls of the Bargello—the grim quarter of 
the Podesta of Florence. The other face is 
in terrible contrast: we see the same fea- 
tures, after a life of bitter experience, and 
unmerited wrong, has set its deep and burn- 
ing seal upon them. Every original line 
is deepened, and care has ploughed new 
furrows: the sickness of hope deferred has 
wasted the cheek; wrath at wrong, and 
the slow-consuming woe of exile, have 
stamped their brand upon the lips, and 
deepened the orbits of the eyes. This is 

Dante at fifty-six, as the mask, taken from 

his face at Ravenna, shows him to us; and 

this is the Dante with whom statues and 
pictures have made the world most familiar. 

As the mask and fresco-painting, in which 

thesculptor and the painter have represented 

him, show us two material Dantes, so the 
books in which Dante has painted himself 
show us the poet in his two spiritual as- 
pects. We have the young Dante set 
before us in the ‘‘ Vita Nuova;” the old 

Dante in the “ Vision of Hell, Purgatory, 

and Paradise.’”’ Our conception of the 

poet’s nature and powers would be as 
incomplete, were either of these chief works 
of his dawn_and full-day spring wanting, 
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. Vita Nuova” is more than the revelation 
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as our impression of his face would be, had 
we never recovered Giotto’s fresco, or had 
we lost the dead mask which guided the 
sculptor of his monumental marble. 

It is more than twenty years since Mr. 
Charles Lyell, under the influence of the 
interest awakened by Professor Rossetti’s 
remarkable commentaries on Dante, pub- | 
lished his complete, line-for-line translation, 
in prose, of the lyrical poems of Dante, 
including the sonnets and “‘canzoni”’ of the 
“Vita Nuova” and ‘‘Convito,’’ andthe whole 
contents of his ‘‘Canzoniere.’’ Thesetransla- 
tions were faithful and scholarlike; and 
accompanied, as they are, by a well-edited 
Italian text, are still of great use to the 
English student of Dante. But they con- 
tain no translation of the prose of the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova ;” and of course do not aim at giving 
any English equivalent for the exquisite 
music of Dante’s finest sonnets and “ can- 
zoni.”’ 

Mr. Lyell’s publication was the first, 
and has, till very lately, been the only 
English channel through which the student 
could reach the lyric Dante; but, lacking 
the narrative of the ‘‘ new life,’’ even its 
exquisite sonnets were robbed of half their 
significance, as manifestations ot the inner 
being and the one great master-passion of 
the man. This want is now completely 
supplied for us. We have at length not 
one translation, but two translations, of the 
‘¢ Vita Nuova,”’ for either of which we might 
have been abundantly thankful. Both are 
so good, that it is hard to award the palm 
between them, on a comparison of so much 
of their task as is common to Mr. Rossetti 
and Mr. Martin. 

The ‘Vita Nuova” was written by Dante 
after the death of Beatrice in 1290, and 
was finished certainly after 1293 ; though 
there is no evidence, as far as we can dis- 
cover, to carry its composition as far down 
as 1300, in which year Mr. Martin is 
inclined to think it was completed. 

It tells the story of Dante’s love for 
Beatrice from its rise, when she was 
almost at the beginning of her ninth year, 
and he almost at the end ofhis. It follows 
that love, through all its hidden depths of 
pure, passionate, unspoken adoration, to 
the death of the beloved one, in her twenty- 
fourth year. And it closes with a shadow- 
ing forth of that great vision, which—from 
the time that Dante’s love was buried and 
put away with Beatrice, and after he had 
tried what philosophy and marriage could 
bring to him of consolation—was to be the 
great labour of his life. 

Itisnot enough tosay of the “ Vita Nuova,” 
that there exists in the world no such re- 
velation of a poet’s love. No poet, but 
Dante, has ever set himself to tell the story 
of a passion, which not only “‘ never found 
its mortal close,’ but never even found a 
voice to utter itself to the beloved. But the 





of a passion, as singular in its reticence 
and humility, as in its purity and intense- 
ness. It is the key by which we can 
partly, at least, unlock the mystery of love 
as if was conceived in the fourteenth 
century, in that life of the Italian city, of 
which it formed, with war and politics, the 





chief element, and in which it attained a 
height of devotion, a spiritual beauty and | 
purity, and a bearing, on the whole, of | 
manners and culture, such as it has never | 
reached in any other country, or at any | 
other time. 

Mr. Rossetti, as part of his main design, 
and Mr. Martin, incidentally and illus- 


tratively in his notes, have given us trans- 





lations of sonnets by thé contemporaries 


of Dante, without which no proper con- 
ception can be formed of what Dante had 
in common with the choicest spirits about 
him, and wherein he differed from them. 

The common world requires to be in- 
formed that he had contemporaries: for his 
splendour has swallowed up their light for 
all but the studious explorers of forgotten 
books. Such life as these contemporaries 
have, they owe chiefly to their connection 
with Dante, who has immortalized many of 
them, as inhabitants of his nether or upper 
world, with that deep affection or terrible 
justice in which none ever equalled him. 

Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, Lapo 
Gianni, Dino Frescobaldi, Guido Orlandi, 
Dante da Majano, Cecco Angioleri, and 
many other poets of that time, were in- 
cluded in the circle of Dante’s companions 
as friends or acquaintances. Some of them, 
as Dante da Majano and Guido Cavalcanti, 
were olderthan himself, and farmore famo us 
when the “‘ Vita Nuova” was written, or 
while its incidents were passing. Others of 
his own age were competitors with him inthe 
race of life; ashis fellow-students at Bologna; 
his comrades in those joyous brigate, or 
festal companies, wherein the youth of 
Florence clubbed together for banquettings, 
dances, jousts, and tourneys in arms and 
song, for the glorification of love, and the 
celebration of a graceful, if sometimes lavish 
hospitality ; riders with him in the ranks 
of the feditor?, on foray or for pitched battle 
against the Ghibelline chivalry of Arezzo, or 
Pisa; rivals in the popular eloquence of the 
ringhiera, or the deliberations of the council- 
hall; his brother-ambassadors, his fellow- 
magistrates, his companions in exile. 

The ‘‘ Vita Nuova’ only leads us through 
the earlier stages of this life, and indeed 
introduces us but to one chamber of Dante’s 
mind—that wherein he worships the living 
image, or the sainted memory of his Beatrice. 
But we gather incidentally from its chap- 
ters how he was, all the while, partaking of 
the feasts and ceremonials of Florence, and 
exchanging riddles of love, in sonnets, with 
its lettered youth of his own class. It shows 
us the passionate and disdainful young 
Dante, at the marriage-banquet or on his 
sick-bed, or standing in the crowd, and yet 
apart, as the May-day festival, all bright with 
flowers and lovely maidens, sweeps through 
the narrow streets of the ancient Florence, 
or retiring into the solitude of his chamber 
to draw the resemblance of an angel on his 
tablets. We know, from other sources, that 
while this love-fever was at. its strongest, 
Dante was taking part in the public life of 
his time as a soldier-at Campaldino and 
Caprona. 

This love-story of the ‘“‘ Vita Nuova” 
we have now admirably rendered in the 
English of two most competent and tho- 
roughly congenial translators, who both 
bring to their task very unusual acquire- 
ments and qualifications. Mr. Martin is 
one of the most accomplished and versatile 
of our translators. With the German of 
Goethe, the Danish of Oehlenschliger, the 
Latin of Catullus and Horace, he has al- 
ready measured his cultivated powers. 
And he has now approved himself as worthy 
a master of his craft in this translation, 
which is, as a rule, faithful, and tasteful, 
and always reverent, and which gives us, 
in most places, much of the music, as well 
as meaning, of Dante’s marvellously signi- 
ficant and sweet Italian, transfused into scho- 
larly and well-sounding English. 

Mr. Rossetti has the same merits; and, 
on the whole, shows even a deeper sympathy, 
as it seems to us, with the Dantesque forms, 
and the Dantesque mould of mind and 
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sentiment. Mr. Rossetti has been, indeed, 
brought up on the Italian poets of the 
early time. He bears the name of Dante, 
after the poet, who was the object of his 
_ father’s reverential and life-long study. 
| His art as a painter is inspired rather by 
| the spirit of the fourteenth than the nine- 
| teenth century; and its deep impregnation 
with earlier inspirations exposes him to 
the imputation of a fantastic and far-fetched 
_medievalism, from all who do not know 
_ how much his imagination has dreamed and 
| worked in the life of six centuries ago. 
_ Mr. Rossetti has, also, aimed at more than 
| Mr. Martin. He has given us, first, a 
spictlegium of the Italian poets who preceeded 
Dante, from Cullo d’Alcamo’s first rude 
lispings of the dingua volgare, in the Sicilian 
Court of Frederick, down to Dante; and, 
secondly, to his translation of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova,” he has subjoined the ‘‘canzoni’’ and 
sonnets both of Dante himself, and his 
friends — Guido Cavalcanti, Dante da 
Majano, Cecco da Pistoia, Cecco Angioleri, 
Guido Orlandi, Lapo Gianni, Dino Cam- 
pagni, Dino Frescobaldi, and Giotto da 
Bondone (the painter)—which have the most 
biographical and social interest, in their 
bearing on Dante and his circle. And he 
has prefaced, headed, and arranged these so 
as to throw the utmost possible light on 
this, their most interesting relation. 

Love is the chief theme of all these son- 
nets. They show us the ‘‘ Vanna”’ of Guido 
Cavalcanti, the ‘‘ Lagia”’ of Lapo Gianni, the 
‘‘Selvaggia’’ of Cino da Pistoia, andeven the 
‘* Becchina”’ of raffish, out-at-elbows Cecco 
Angioleri, as the objects of as intense, if 
not as pure and constant, a passion of their 
respective poet-lovers, as Dante’s own Bea- 
trice. But though love and poesy shared 
the empire of all these passionate souls 
with fighting and faction, it is remarkable 
how Dante’s intense and high-reaching 
nature lifts his love into a region of its 
own. But the ideal of* womanhood is 
the same among all these young poets, 
however their natures may vary. The 
woman to be worshipped is, for all, 
that stately, serene, gentle, and humble 
creature — almost more saint and angel 
than woman—whom Dante has painted, in 
touches that can never lose their charm, in 
his famous sonnet ‘‘ Tanto gentile e tanto 
honesta pare,’ thus translated by Mr, 
Rossetti :-— 

My lady looks so gentle and so pure 

When yielding salutation by the way, 

That the tongue trembles and has nought to say, 

And the eyes, which fain would see, may not 

endure. 

And still, amid the praise she hears secure, 

She walks with humbleness foy her array : 

Seeming a creature sent from Heaven to stay 

On earth, and shew a miracle made sure. 


She is so pleasant in the eyes of men 

That through the sight the inmost heart doth 
in 

A cahetidi, which needs proof to know it by ; 

And from between her lips there seems to move, 

A soothing spirit that is full of love— 

Saying for ever to the soul, “O sigh!” 


And thus by Mr. Martin :— 


So kind, so full of gentle courtesy, 

My lady’s greeting is, that every tongue 

To silence thrills, and eyes that on her hung 
W'th mute observance, dare no more to see. 
Onward she moves, clothed with humility— 
Hearing, with looks benign, her praises rang— 
A being seeming sent from Heaven among 
Mankind, to show what heavenly wonders be. 
Within her looks such stores of pleasaunce lie, 
That through the gazer’s eye creeps to his heart— 
A sweetness must be tasted to be known— 
And from Ais lips, with love in every tone, 

A spirit soft and gentle seems to part, —__ 
Which to the soul keeps ever saying—“ Die /” 


Both versions have their own merits, But 
we prefer Mr, Roasetti’s on the whole. We 
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have italicized what appear to us the weak 
nts in each. 

Mr. Rossetti’s ‘Eyes, which fain would 
see, may not endure,” is weak and round- 
about for Dante’s 

“ B gli occhi non Uardiscon di guardare.” 


But Mr. Martin’s “Eyes that on her 
hung,” &c., is still worse. Mr. Rossettis 

** Sent from Heaven to stay 

On earth and show a miracle made sure,” 
misses the simple strength of the original, 
“una cosa venuta 

Di cielo in terra a miracol mostrare.” 
But Mr. Rossetti’s most unsatisfactory line 
is, 
“ A sweetness which needs proof to know it by,” 
which is an obscure and hardly intelligible 
rendering of Dante’s unembellished 


“ Che intender non la puo chi non la prova.” 


But the worst short-coming in Mr. Rossetti’s 
version is hardly worthy of note in compari- 
son with Mr. Martin’s ‘* And from his lips,” 
which we cannot admit to be even defen- 
sible, as against the true sense “‘ her lips ;”’ 
and his wanton substitution of ‘ Die”’ 
for “‘ sigh,” as a rendering of the ‘‘ sospira,” 
which closes Dante’s sonnet with a music, 
that seems to echo the sigh it describes. 

We should be glad, if we had space, to 
extract Mr. Rossetti’s beautiful version of 
those two noble, tender “ canzoni” of Cina 
da Pistoia—the consolation to Dante on the 
death of Beatrice, and his lament for his 
own Selvaggia, laid in death on the bleak 
summit of Sambuca. These two poems 
lead us to assign a higher place to their 
author, in comparison with his contem- 
poraries, than Mr. Rossetti seems inclined 
to allow him. We confess that, to our 
mind, they entitle Cino decidedly to the 
palm above Guido Cavalcanti. 

It would be difficult to find, in the 
whole range of English translation, an 
example of more satisfactory achievement 
than, all things considered, has here been 
produced by both Mr. Rossetti, and Mr. 
Theodore Martin. Ifwe class Mr. Rossetti 
highest, it is rather for the greater range 
of his work, than for its decided supe- 
riority, in the most trying part, over 
Mr. Martin’s. We may now congratulate 
ourselves on possessing two as good trans- 
lations of the “ Vita Nuova” as are ever 
likely to be made in English, and as good 
as exist of any complete work by any of 
the great men who spoke “the tongue of 
Si.” T. T. 
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f lage story of dethroned monarchs, and of 

the intrigues by which they vainly 
ey to recover their forfeited thrones, has 
only for a moment ceased to occupy the fore- 
most place in the articles on European poli- 
tical events in our daily journals. And we 
know that they will resume their importance 
as soon as the louder reports of the Polish 
Insurrection have grown familiar to our ears, 
or are silenced by the repetition of the well- 
known telegram, ‘‘Order reigns in Warsaw.” 
We, meanwhile, rejoicing in the new demon- 
stration of the affectionate loyalty of the 
entire nation, on which the stability of our 
own monarchy is based, can but find it hard 
to believe that, during all the earlier half of 
the last century, our own country was the 
object of similar fruitless intrigues, though 
of a far more menacing character, and of 
efforts to which the spiritless ex-kings of the 
present day afford no el. And hence it 
arises that, to all but the more deeply read 
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students of history, the perusal of such a 
work as this ‘‘ Life of Bolingbroke’ presents 
scenes and pictures of our domestic politics 
as strange and wonderful as that trivial 
typographical fact, which is thus concisely 
noted in the index to the work: ‘‘ Golden 


Square, considered the most fashionable part | 


of the metropolis.” 

We are often disposed to wonder, as we 
read of the wretched schemes of the de- 
throned tyrant of Naples, or the yet more 
contemptible proceedings of the still crowned 
and would-be tyrant of Prussia—we are con- 
tinually compelled to wonder, how it happens 
that the education of these men should have 
been so grievously imperfect, or so disas- 
trously forgotten, as it seems to have been. 
Our second Stuart king perished on the scaf- 
fold in yain, and his son, his grandson, and 
great-grandson lost irrecoverably the sceptre 
of this kingdom in vain, as far as they are 
concerned, though the history of these events 
is even surcharged with instruction for them. 
But we ought not so greatly to wonder, per- 
haps; for there are Englishmen—or, to speak 
more correctly, there is one Englishman (his 
stubborn conservatism, and his sinewy ora- 
tory proclaims him one)—to whom the history 
of his native country during the establishment 
of the House of Hanover, has equally appealed 
in vain. And we cannot but feel that the un- 
diminished force of this unpatriotic orator, 
until theoutbreak of that great American reyo- 
lution, which, unhappily, is still so far from 
its termination, proves only too conclusively 
that there are vast numbers of our fellow- 
countrymen, who are as yet uninstructed 
respecting the means by which England has 
reached the proud pre-eminence which she 
now enjoys, in well-ordered, constitutional 
liberty. The instinct of political freedom 
has been so deeply rooted in us by the new 
circumstances, amidst which we all are born 
and have grown up, as to be to us a second 
nature; but until it is corroborated by suffi- 
cient historical knowledge, and transformed 
from blind instinct to perspicacious intelli- 
gence, we cannot, without hesitation or mis- 
giving, confide in it, for the development 
which the immediate future ought to behold: 
as America, with her terrible story, written 
in such letters of blood as the world has never 
before seen, can testify. 

On this account we gladly receive Mr. 
Macknight’s new work, and hope that it will 
be widely read, and will provoke still wider 
reading, in the history of a country which has 
not unjustly been pronounced by writers, as 
antithetical as Carlyle and Buckle, most cha- 
racteristically wnheroic. For popular infor- 
mation, the history of England, from the reign 
of Anne to the relinquishment of all hopes of 
the reinstatement of the Stuarts—a well- 
marked epoch, though it might be thought 
too vague—has yet to be written. But for 
those whose duty it is to supply the want of 
such a history, until it is written, monographs 
like this before us are of real and substantial 
value. Nay, even although, like this, they 
do not add much to our actual stock of in- 
formation, they perform no unimportant ser- 
vice. It is the good fortune of but few 
writers to discover large stores of unused 
materials for history; and for this period, 
such can only be found now in the recesses 
of the Public Record Office, where so much 
yet remains uncalendared and inaccessible ; 
or, possibly, in the ‘‘Stuart Papers,” which 
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are in the same condition; or, possibly also, | 


in the family archives and memorial rooms of | 
the pedantic solemnity of the school of 


some of our great historic families: unless 
France should, as Spain, in the most unex- 
pected manner, disclose to us the possession 
of hitherto unknown State-papers bearing 
upon English history, and indicate their 
receptacles, partly to stimulate the zeal 
and diligence of those officers and custodians, 


by means of whom alone we may hope to | 


ee by the stores, only too securely guarded 


y them; and partly to awaken the present | 


possessors of family papers to the real and 
invaluable character of these somewhat 
mis-esteemed heir-looms. 

All honour should be given, also, to 
Mr. Macknight, as well as to those other 
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distinguished authors who, undeterred by 
the unromantic and even repulsive nature of 
the story, haye explored, examined, and 
written at large, the narrative of the former 

art of the eighteenth century for our country. 
t is no self-rewarding toil to wade through 
the records of political baseness, venality, and 
treason. One cannot search with — glow 
of enthusiasm, or admiration, into the de- 
tails of the lives of men who were so selfish, 
so debauched, so devoid of faith in everything 
noble and good—who even in their badness 
were mean, as too many of the conspicuous 
men of those times were. It requires a 
resolute spirit, and a clear aim, to carry out 
such an undertaking. And we can forgive 
much, in the historian or biographer of the 
men and of the years from 1702 to 1760, 


'which, in those of nobler ages and nobler 


men, would be inexcusable. 

We have said that the history of this half- 
century has yet to be written; we may re- 
peat this plainly, if we add another considera- 
tion. Few national histories bear throughout 
such distinct indications of a scope higher 
and broader than any ever contemplated by 
the great actors and agents in them as our 
own. And of no period in it can this be 
asserted so incontroyertibly as of the times of 
Lord Bolingbroke. If a Tacitus could have 
written its ‘‘ Annals,” ora Juvenalhavelashed 
its vices with his Satires, we might have 
believed it a diminished repetition of Rome, 
hastening to its fall. But in the historical 
writers who lived during those years, and in 
the versifiers and the caricaturists who 
satirized the men and doings of those times, 
—though both were faithful enough in their 
undertakings—we see none of the fierce 
despair of those older writers. And this was 
right, as the event has amply demonstrated. 
Unworthy as men, contemptible as statesmen, 
with no far-sighted views, with no lofty pur- 
pose, both personally and politically abso- 
lutely unendurable by the English people as 
they now are,—the leading men of England 
then actually laid the foundation for that 
vigorous burst of energy which, in the years 
next following, carried England to the fore- 
most place amongst the nations ; and which, 
in spite of all the perils and temptations of 
the succeeding age, served as the basis of 
institutions which are the admiration or the 
envy of the world. 

We have said all this, that we might not 
even seem to do injustice to the author of 
this new ‘‘ Life of Bolingbroke,” because he 
challenges for his work a higher rank than a 
mere biography would be entitled to. But 
we must do justice to our readers also: and 
we must warn them that Mr. Macknight’s 
work is not pleasantly written. We do not 
complain of any writer’s style, if it be genuine 
and suitable to his subject. It would require,» 
at least, the rare ability of Macaulay to make 
the history of that age read by everybody 
for the delight of reading it alone. This we 
do not expect from one who makes no pre- 
tence of rivalling that great master of our 
glorious tongue; but we cannot understand 
the reason for a writer of Mr. Macknight’s 
experience being generally so very dull, still 
less for his spasmodic efforts to impart life and 
interest to his narrative by passages, which 
now resemble the peculiar style of a news- 
paper correspondent, now present a shocking . 
and perverse parody of Mr. Carlyle’s happy 
and appropriate references to scenes and 
seasons, amidst which the events related 
took place; and again imitate only too well 


Robertson. And least of all can we excuse an 
author who aspires to take the rank which 
the production of works like the Lives of 
Burke and Bolingbroke indicates, and who 
suffers his book to be disfigured by sentences 
of the most ungrammatical construction, and 
by one, certainly, which is not a sentence at 
all, as it is, unfortunately, unprovided with 
a predicate (p. 70). 

There are, also, more grave faults in some 
of the details of the narrative itself, which 
we have not space to particularise, and which 
make it the author’s duty to revise his work, 
that he may not be subject to the blame of 
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relating as facts what 
shown to be none. 


mitted to remain would seriously impair the | 
author’s credit. And we hope that, in spite | 
of these drawbacks and abatements to our 
commendation, this ‘‘ Life of Bolingbroke ”’ 
may be so widely read as to encourage Mr. 
Macknight, not -_ to correct these errors 
and repair these defects, but also to pursue 
the line of study and authorship he has 
adopted, and contribute some yet more valu- 
able addition to our historical literature. 
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HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE | 
in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. MERLE 
p’Avsient, D.D., Author of the “History of | 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, &c.” 
Vols. I.and II. S8vo. London: Longmans. 1863. 


HE first two volumes of Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné’s new work, now published 
almost simultaneously in the original and in 
the translation, seem to-indicate a framework 
of no scanty proportions. Calvin was born 
in 1509, died in 1564, The ‘‘ Time of Calvin” 
can scarcely be said to begin before his 
studentship in Paris in 1526, which Dr. 
Merle d’ Aubigné speaks of in the last hundred 
pages of his first volume. The second only 
extends over a period of seven years for 
France (1527-1534), and six for Geneva 
(1526-1532). At this rate we may expect at 
least five more volumes, two of which are, 
indeed, promised for the present year. 

Calvin is, as yet, but a mere side-figure in 
the picture, since the second yolume con- 
cludes, for France, just before the so-called 
‘‘ Day of the Placards” (October, 1634), 
which finally set Francis I. against Pro- 
testantism in his own kingdom,—Calyin him- 
self having already fled from Paris in the 
course of the previous year. It would 
appear therefore premature, in considering 
the present instalment of Dr. Merle d’Au- 
bigné’s work, to dwell at any length on the 
personage whose name serves to determine 
its title. And, indeed, the interest of the 
book lies altogether elsewhere—namely, in 
the tale of the enfranchisement of Geneva 
from its temporal and spiritual yokes, which 
reads, in the history of the sixteenth century, 
like a page out of that of ancient Greece, or 
of some of the Italian cities during the middle 
ages, 

Accustomed as we are to view Geneva under 
its modern aspect, as the metropolis of French 
Switzerland, and, it may be added, of South- 
atin Protestantism, many of us are apt to 
forget that the connexion of Geneva with 
Switzerland is not much more than three 
centuries old. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Geneva occupied a most pe- 
culiar and complex position. First, it was an 
Imperial City, since the days of Honorius in 
the fourth century, at least ; and the German 
Kaisers alleged a title of suzerainty over it, 
which Charles V. even endeayoured to enforce 
during the sixteenth century itself. Next, 
it was under the immediate jurisdiction of 
prince-bishops—analogous to the Montene- 
grin vladikas before the late Prince Danilo 
secularized tho princeship—who were origin- 
ally elected, but whom the Popes now claimed 
to appoint, thereby introducing a new claim 
of suzerainty on behalf of the latter. Lastly, 
it was perpetually coveted by the Dukes of 
Savoy, who had succeeded in obtaining tem- 
poral jurisdiction within the city, as vidames 
or vice-lords (vice-domini) of the bishops, and 
were able to exercise, moreover, a continual 
pressure of physical force upon it, through 
the possession of two castles, one in the 
Upper Town, and the other in the island 
formed by the Rhéne. Add to these various 


conflicting claims or jurisdictions the proxi- 
mity—sometimes at no more than three 
miles distance—of various small feudal lord- 
ships the noble owners of which asserted the 
right to make war at pleasure. 


Yet, amidst 








have been clearly | 
They do not impair | 
the general worth of the book; but if per- | 
| peop 


all this, the city claimed to be free, time out 
of mind ; claimed to elect its Prince-bishop— 
claimed of him an oath of fealty to the 
le. And the series of events, through 
which the little city eventually succeeded in 
ridding itself of every species of temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction claimed over it, and 
effecting an alliance with the Swiss Cantons, 
offers really all the interest of a romance. 

The mainstay of Genevese independence, up 
to the final alliance with Switzerland, was 
the rivalry between the Prince-bishops of 
Geneva and the Dukes of Savoy, the latter 
always seeking to reduce the former either 
to mere vassalage, or to the exercise of 
purely spiritual authority. That mainstay 
appeared to be lost altogether, when in 1513 
a bastard of the house of Sayoy was named 
bishop by the pope, in defiance of a popular 
election which had already taken place, and 
when the city consented to accept the nomi- 
nation. Yet the true counterpoise to this 
overweight of despotism was already sought 
by the most far-seeing patriots. Already in 
1507, three Genevese citizens had obtained 
the citizenship of Friburg. Six more now 
took the same step; and the names of these 
nine Swiss citizens include seyeral of those 
most prominent in after years. 

Not, indeed, the two foremost ones, those of 
Berthelier and Bonivard. The latter is known 
to most Englishmen through Byron’s famous 
lines; the former, however, certainly most 
deseryed to be so. Philibert Berthelier, of a 
noble paly which held already a distin- 
guished rank in the twelfth century, offers to 
us a character of which Dr. Merle d’Aubigné 
indicates the breadth without perhaps being 
able fully to realize it. He seems never to 
have had any other object than the mainten- 
ance of Genevese liberties; in that cause he 
spent his life: in that cause he gave it up. 
Bonivard, on the other hand, though sincerely 
attached in like manner to Genevese liberty, 
seems to have been a man of far less depth 
and solidity of character, and his personal 
position as ‘‘ Prior of St. Victor,’’—another 
queer little ecclesiastical sovereignty, micro- 
scopic even beside that of Geneva itself,— 
frequently interfered with the dignity of the 
part he played. Immediately behind these 
two must be named Besaneon Hugues, a 
man who exhibits to us the highest type of 
Genevese patriotism of the ante-reformation 
era,—a sincere Roman Catholic, a staunch 
supporter of the Bishop’s jurisdiction in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Duke of Savoy, 
and yet, at the same time, a most unflinching 
defender of civic franchises, and the main 
agent in effecting that alliance with the 
Cantons, which was to be for his beloved city 
the death-blow to episcopal jurisdiction and 
to Romanism at once. 

For the peculiarity in the history of the 
enfranchisement of Geneva, indeed, is this— 
that although it took place in the very midst 
of the Reformation, it was in itself by no 
means a religious movement, but a political 
one, Nay, whilst it gave the term of 
‘* Huguenots” to the French Protestants, it 
is certain that the original of this term 
(KHidesgenossen, confederates), so far from 
haying a religious signification, arose simply 
from the sympathies and alliances of the 
popular party, not even as yet with the 
Swiss league as such, but with Friburg 
only, then and now still a Roman Catholic 
Canton. And when the Reformation entered 
Geneva, it took at first only a negative form. 
The Prince-bishop had fled from Geneya, the 
city had been excommunicated by the Pope, 
before any Protestant preaching had actually 
taken place. 

There is thus in the story a curious min- 
gled flavour of medizeval and modern times ; 
as if Magna Charta had been immediately 
succeeded by the Reformation under Henry 
VIII., and that again by the Great Revolu- 
tion. Sometimes it has all the grotesqueness 
of the middle ages. The patriotic moyement | 
begins with the riotous company of the | 
‘* children of Geneva ;’’ a mock proclamation 
by them of the sale, by public outcry, of a | 
dead mule’s skin—the mule having belonged 
to an unpopular judge—is an eyent in its 
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history, having given occasion, together with 
a dish of rotten fish, to the seizure and tor- 
turing, by the Bishop’s orders, of one of the 
merry-makers. Then, again, there passes 
over the story a gloom as of a coming St, 
Bartholomew. The torturing of Pécolat was 
succeeded by that of two other yo 
Genevese, Blanchet and Andrew Navis ; but 
whilst Pécolat was delivered by his fellow- 
citizens, the two others were beheaded, 
quartered, and their salted heads and limbs 
hung up on a walnut-tree on the Savoy side 
of the Arve, the limit of the city’s territory ; 
and what added to the horror of the act was 
that young Navis was son to a judge in 
Geneva, devoted to the interests of the house 
of Savoy (1518). Berthelier himself was 
beheaded the following year (23rd August, 
1519). And whilst these executions took 
place by order of the Bishop himself, another, 
that of the judge Lévrier (1524), the staunch 
supporter of the episcopal jurisdiction, was 
the act of the Duke of Savoy. ‘I die with- 
out care,” said Lévrier at the last, ‘‘ for my 
country’s freedom and for the authority of 
St. Peter ’’—i.e., of the Bishop. He died, in 
fact, for a very different cause than the latter: 
and a better one, too, as he knows well, no 
doubt, by this time. 

Nor is it only these contrasts of character 
which give picturesqueness to the story. It 
is full of the strangest turns and changes, 
which would be denounced as incredible in 
a sensation novel. Pécolat’s life was saved 
by adroitly playing upon the rivalry between 
the Bishop of Geneva and the Archbishop of 
Vienne, whom Bonivard persuaded to put in 
a claim of jurisdiction ; this claim, however, 
could only be served legally by one of the 
officials of the Bishop’s own court, who him- 
self could only be induced to do it under 
threat of Bonivard’s poniard. At a time 
when the Duke of Savoy is already in Geneva, 
and dealing with it as a conquered city, the 
approach of a body of Friburgers makes him 
evacuate; and yet, by an unexpected turn, 
the deputies of the other Cantons obtain the 
relinquishment of the alliance with Friburg 
(1519). Again the Duke enters the city 
with his duchess, Beatrice of Portugal, seeks 
to dazzle the Genevese by the splendour ot 
his court, to terrify them by Lévrier’s death— 
and suddenly the war between the King of 
France and the Emperor calls him away ( om 
Once more he is in the city, and succeeds 
in obtaining a vote in favour of his soye- 
reignty ; and again, at the critical moment, 
he leaves to rejoin his wife, never henceforth 
to return ge Now a complete change 
takes place. The alliance with Berne and 
Friburg is definitively concluded (1526); a 
hundred fugitives solemnly re-enter the town 
—a pacific ‘‘ Glorieuse Rentrée,”’ which,never- 
theless, can hardly fail to recall that of the 
Vaudois Henri Arnaud, in later times, into the 
Piedmontese valleys. A new bishop, Pierre 
de la Baume, who had for some time suc- 
ceeded the Savoyard, after vainly soliciting 
thé citizenship of the Cantons, suddenly takes 
into his head to obtain that of Geneva itself 
(1527); but giving offence soon afterwards 
by his profligacy, escapes out of the town 
during the night. Then the city is threatened 
by the “ levtheshood of the spoon,” a league 
of nobles who wear hung to their necks a 
spoon, in token that they will swallow down 
Geneva like spoon-meat; and then the head of 
the league, the lord of Pontverre, loses his life 
through mere bravado in trying to cross 
Geneva’alone with a friend and a few ser- 
vants (1529). Again things look at their 
blackest. Bonivard is a prisoner; the Bishop 
and the Duke are leagued against the city 
Geneva is invested on all sides, the subur 
are actually occupied, an assault is hourly ex- 
pected, when suddenly—it would seem through 
an order of the Emperor—the army of Savoy 
withdraws (1530). A worse blow still is the 
war between Romanists and Protestants in 
Switzerland, and the defeat of the Protestants 
at Cappel. Berne, through its aristocratic 
‘‘ Lesser Council,” requires once more that 
the Genevese abandon the Swiss alliance ; 
Friburg says the same ; and it is only by an 


appeal to the popular “Grand Council” of 
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the great Swiss city that the reversal of this 
decision is obtained. 

Such is but a meagre sketch of some of 
the incidents that crowd this singular his- 
tory, which seems to unrol itself for the 
very purpose of showing us how things 
impossible to man are possible with God. 

For, let our views of Calvinism as a system 

of religious faith be what they may, certain 
it is that there have been few more momentous 
facts in the history of modern Europe than 
the establishment, at the corner of the Leman 
lake, of a centre of free thought and of Pro- 
testant Christianity, influencing the 'rench- 
speaking races by language — Italy by 
proximity. It is scarcely too much to say 
that Geneva has been a microscopic Iingland 
at the foot of the Alps. To how many noble 
exiles has she not given shelter! What 
various and mighty influences have not 
radiated from her! How important is still 
that minute territory! Who in general 
knows the name of a single Swiss politician, 
except one of Geneva ? 
to any event in Swiss contemporary history, 
not rising to the magnitude of actual warfare 
like the Sonderbund affair, unless it be some 

rty-victory or new constitution at Geneva ? 
Whe does not feel that even now, when 
liberal principles have spread far and wide, 
the stifling of Genevese freedom under some 
new Bonapartist encroachment would be the 
quenching of a far-shining light ? 

We owe, therefore, a debt of real gratitude 
to Dr. Merle d’Aubigné for having unfolded 
to us the earlier and less-known portion of 
this dramatic history. He tells his story 
with somewhat too much of the prolixity of 
the pulpit and of age, but, nevertheless, with 
sufficient vivacity to enable us to take in its 
picturesqueness. He is too long, on the 
other hand, in his history of the French 
Reformation, a subject already almost, if not 
quite overdone. Still, the detail in which 
he writes enables one to realise, as perhaps 
has never been done before, the fluctuations 
in the progress of the reformed doctrines in 
France, and the intervals not only of respite, 
but sometimes even of favour, that separated 
martyrdoms, which often seem to us from a 
distance to have followed each other in con- 
tinuous succession. 

The following passage, describing the arrest 
of Berthelier, will serve as a favourable sample 
of Dr. Merle d’ Aubigné’s style :— 


On Tuesday, 23rd August, he went out towards 
six or seven o'clock to breathe the morning air in 
his favourite retreat. Berthelier was not forty years 
old; everything warned him that his end was nigh, 
but he prepared himself, without passion and with- 
out fear, to make the passage from life to death. 
Energetic, and dreaded as a citizen, he sported as it 
were with gentle seriousness on the brink of the 
grave. He had a little weasel, which was his de- 
light. “‘ For greater contempt of his enemies,” he 
had put the pretty creature into his bosom, and thus 
went to his garden, amusing himself with it. The 
Vidame, who knew of these morning walks, had given 
orders to a certain number of soldiers to take up 
their post outside the town-walls, whilst he himself, 
remaining within, meant to take Berthelier from 
behind. At the moment, then, when the latter was 
about to go forth, the troop that awaited him came 
forward. Berthelier, ‘‘always booted, and ready 
to leave for the unknown shores of eternity,” did 
not think of re-entering the c'ty, or calling the chil- 
dren of Geneva. He turned not out of his way, but 
continued gently to caress his weasel, which, lively 
and agile, moved in fear its little black eyes, and 
“walked straight against the men-at-arms, as proudly 
as if it had been he who went to takethem.” They 
met, says an MS., under the trellis, before the hos- 
telry of the “‘ Goose,” and the Vidame, descending 
the path on his mule, reached him at the same time, 
and put his hand on his shoulder, saying, “‘In the 
name of my lord of Geneva, I arrest you,” preparing 
at the same time to take his sword. Berthelier, who 
had but to sound his terrible whistle to gather to- 
getherenthusiastic defenders, remained calm, without 
wish of revenge, and quietly gave up his sword to the 
Vidame, only bidding him, with noble pride, “‘ Have 
a care what Fare shall do with this sword, for you 
shall reckon for it.”” At once che Vidame placed him 
in the midst of his soldiers, and Berthelier marched 
on, having always his weasel with him ; the little, 
frightened thing thrust its slender head into its 
master’s bosom, who reassured it by fond caresses. 
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TRUE AS STEEL. By Wattrer THORNBURY. 
In Three Volumes. Hurst & Blackett. 

N selecting a subject for dramatic treat- 
ment, whether in prose or verse, they 
who choose as Goethe chose, cannot well 
go wrong. He—looking back over past 
ages for a ‘‘crisis in the political history” 
of his fatherland, wherein the forces of 
new ideas were battling with those of old 
customs and thoughts, when the ancient 
manners and beliefs were stubbornly and 
stoutly struggling with the new—chose the 
time in which the Free Knights were resist- 
ing the imperial authority, the peasants 
rebelling against the nobles, and Luther 
defying the Pope, as the subject of his great 
Middle-Age German drama. He took, as the 
hero of his poem, the Iron-handed Knight, 
a feudal lord of Suabia, who fought his 
neighbours, helped the peasants against 
their oppressors, plundered the .merchants, 





defied the emperor, and ‘‘in Goetz von Ber- 


| lichingen did (as he tells us in Dichtung und 


Vho pays attention | 


| boy. 


| enemy—the Bishop of Bamberg 


him if Wolfgang fails, 


Wahrheit) in his own way mirror forth the 
| image of an important epoch of the world.” 
Mr. Thornbury has followed suit. We do 
not care to contrast his production with 
Goethe’s—still less with the Ritter’s auto- 


stands, and pronounce it a genuine historical 


descriptions of details—of armour, manners, 
&ec.; oddly novelish the talk of some of the 
characters is; but Mr. Thornbury has ‘‘ got 
up” his period well, has thrown himself into 
the life of the time, and realised, in his own 
mind, the men of the age and their belong- 
ings, as far as his powers allow him. He is 
not a Scott, but a Thornbury ; and, as such, 
he has done his book as well as he could, and 
very well that is. 

Taking his own version of the Ritter’s life 





| as the thread of his story, the writer has 


| strung on it scene after scene of Middle-Age 
German life—every bead sharp-edged, well- 
polished, and clasped with a clasp red with 
| the flame of the Peasants’ War. First, we 
_ have the brave Knight at home, in his Sua- 
_bian castle, in the bright May-tithe that otr 
Chaucer loved; his true wife is with him,—his 
| staid son Richard,—the fiery Robert,—and he 
| listens to the pretty prattle of his youngest 
To them come the Ritter’s deadly 
peace on 
tongue and guile in heart, bringing with 





him Sir Wolfgang to kill the Ritter in 


tourney, if it so may be, Trajano to shoot 
and the lovely 
Duchess Orsini to entice from father and 


home the best-loved Robert, should the 
knight’s lance and the Itulian’s bullet 
fail. ‘The tourney is held, and_ Sir 


Wolfgang is thrown; the gun with the 
noiseless powder is fired, and the Ritter is 
not hit; but the Duchess’s aim has been 
surer. Robert, though left in charge of the 
castle and his mother, deserts them for an 
archery-match, at which he may see his love. 
Disguised as a yeoman-harquebusier, and 
shooting as an Ulm man, he wins the great 
prize-cup, is refused it as being a Berlichin- 
gener, is taken prisoner by the Bambergers, 
released by the bisho , and then remains a 
willing captive to the Duchess. The bearers 
of his ransom come back to his sorrowing 
father aud mother to tell of the court-masque, 





at which they saw him with Delilah, and 
hear from his own lips that he was there of 


his own will, and would not return to his 


home. 

Passing, then, from country-life and tilts, 
bowmen’s matches, and quarrels between 
district, bishop and knight—a greater than 
any is here. Dr. Martin Luther dares the 
devil and his enemies, and appears before 
the Emperor at Worms. The story cannot 
be too often told; and akin as the bold 


| reformer was to the free knights of his time 


— 


Thus he reached the Chateau de I'Isle; and the | 


Vidume, placing guards everywhere, even in the 
prisoner’s room, shut bim up in the so-called Caesar’s 


tower, 
J. M. L. 


—how he would have charged, and how 
sternly stood, had he been led to war !—we 
can well forgive Mr. Thornbury for telling it 
again. 
his hymns and dialogues, in 
farewell banquet given him 


rson, at the 
y the braye 
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Here, then, we have him, in bits of 





| 


biography, more precious than either can | who is to chain him? 
be; but we take the Englishman’s book as it | eut down by the Knight; and suddenly his 


Goetz and the knights of the Neckerkranz, 
confuting Dr. Pommer, caring for children, 

reaching and acting righteousness, and 

efore his judges declarmg— 

“Tcannotsubmit my faith either to the Pope or the 
Councils, since it must be clear as daylight that both 
have often fallen into error and contradictions. If, 
then, I be not convinced from Scripture, and my 
conscience be not made a captive to the Word of 
God, I neither can nor will retract anything ; for it 
is unsafe for a Christian man to say anything against 
his conscience. Here I stanp. I CAN DO No 
OTHERWISE. GOD UELP ME! AMEN.” 


But the Emperor decides against Luther, 
and against Goetz, and the Free Knights too. 
The Reformer is waylaid and carried captive 
to Wartburg; and the Knight of the Iron 
Hand is beleaguered in his Neckerkranz 
castle. Suppliesrun short: for the Ritter has 
shared with and sheltered his vassals from 
all the country round ; and at last a sally is 
decided on. Out they pour, and ‘‘ the horse- 
men meet like two avalanches;’ bravely 
the Iron Hand fights, but numbers over- 
power him ; he is surrounded, taken prisoner, 
and led to be tried by his old enemy, the 
Bishop of Bamberg. ‘‘ Bind him hand and 
foot, and throw him into outer darkness,” is 
his doom; but, even in the Bishop’s court, 
The men who try are 


| old friend Seckingen, though lately estranged 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





| 


| 





romance. Encumbered it is with too elaborate | from him, bursts into the town, and Goetz is 


free. He takes his castle again by escalade, 
and for three years is at peace, with wife 
and child around him, though Robert is still 
away. During these three years the Peasant 
War has broken out, and spread like wild- 
fire over the land. The men ask no more than 
is just—much what the Iinglish peasants asked 
under Wat Tyler, though with a significant 
first article—‘‘The right of peasants to 
appoint their own preachers, and the right 
of those preachers to preach from the Bible ;” 
and Ritter Goetz agrees to head them in 
their attack on Wiirzburg, if theyewill give 
up their slaughter of innocent men and 
burning of villages. The leaders agree to 
this, and the Iron Hand heads the attack. 
The town is theirs; but the citadel cannot be 
taken by a rabble without cannon. Movre- 
over, the plague breaks out, and so the Ritter 
withdraws hismen. Ninety thousand strong, 
the Peasants meet the Dukes of Saxony, 
Hesse, and Brunswick, and all is victory 
within the good Knight’s range; but the 
folly of the fanatic, Miinzer, loses the day, 
and peasant and leader alike must flee. 
In a forest the hiding Goetz meets his 
long-lost repentant son—who has for her 
crimes rejected the love of the Duchess, and 
has had his spurs hacked off by the Bishop. 
Together father and son face their foe; the 


son is slain, and the old knight taken and, 


just saved from instant execution. He is 
imprisoned, but his wife shares his prison with 
him ; six years the strong man pines in 
Heilbronn, bearing his fate bravely, writing 
his autobiography, wearing slowly away. 
One spring-day he gets leave from his jailer to 
try his old armour on, and flourish his old 
tried sword in the sun; soon he grows tired 
and would sleep; and when the Emperor’s 
order for his release arrives, they find that 
another than the earthly ruler has set him 
free : ‘‘ In that calm sleep his spirit had passed 
away. God had called him to his rest, and 
he had gone.” 

We have omitted the Chaplain’s Martyr- 
dom, the love story of George, the Page, and 
Alice, the Merchant’s Daughter, the Vehm- 
gericht-meeting, where the Duchess’s death 
is decided on, the procession of the Dance of 
Death, the Bishop’s disgrace and death, the 
character of Trajano, &c., &c.—allof which are 
well described and worked out. As the reader 
will see, the plot is not one of that powerful 
interest that hurries you rapidly away with 
it; the book is not a picture in which you 
care only for one figure, and everything else 
only in its relation to that; rather it is a his- 
torical painting, with one leading figure, but 
many interesting secondary ones, and in 
which you are forced to dwell on the details 
of dresses, arms, horses, and ornaments, to 
your pleasure and improyement. As a 
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change from the slurred and hurried work, 
and sensation plots, of most of the novels of 


the day, Mr. Thornbury’s careful study and | 


noble subject are a welcome change. F. 


THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL; its Difficulties 
Examined, and its Truth Confirmed. With a 
Reply to recent Objections. By the Rey. T. R. 
*Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society. 


y 7 HICH is more painful to see, a savage 
worshipping a block of wood, or a 
Christian worshipping the Bible ? Probably 
the latter, for a block of wood may be better 
than no Deity, and, at the best, it could but 
go to the making of a stool or a table, while 
the other idolatry perverts to bad purposes 
what is most noble and valuable, and with it 
the idolater’s mind. Mr. Birks has ability 
and creditable industry ; but his bibliolatry 
eats him up. 

The controversy into which he has thrown 
himself, though the particular questions with 
which it deals are so trifling as to be almost 
ludicrous, is of immense practical importance. 
It is that jawbone of an ass by which armies 
are routed. So critical is the position of the 
Church, that it becomes the duty of the 
public press to watch carefully the pro- 
gress of the argument. ‘To pass sentence 
requires a special learning, which few of 
us reviewers possess ; but we may, perhaps, 
do something towards preserving order 
in the debate, and restraining the odium 
theologicum, always ready to break out ; and 
by drawing attention to difficulties which 
the assailants have not raised, and therefore 
the defenders haye not removed, we may 
help to make the discussion more thorough, 
and the sentence which the public mind may 
at last pass more final. 

It seems to be the opinion of those who 
attack Bishop Colenso that his conduct Has 
been open, in some way, to moral blame or 
Now we wish such persons would 
bear in «mind that, quite apart from the 
merits of the question, the Bishop is entitled 
to more sympathy than they. He has acted 
an honest part at considerable sacrifice to 
himself, whether he be right or wrong. The 
lovers of fair-play will resent it, if those who 
differ from him utter imputations, which they 
cannot prove, of corrupt or blameable mo- 
tives. Every personality written against him 
diminishes with unprejudiced men the credit 
of the writer. Let us examine a charge which 
Mr. Birks constantly repeats. The Bishop 
has, it seems, charged Almighty God with 
mendacity! This, certainly, if it be not lu- 
nacy, is shocking impiety. Our readers shall 
have Mr. Birks’s own words :—‘‘ To assume, 
&c. &e., in order to convict of falsehood the 
words of the living God ...... i8 amon- 
strous and unaccountable folly.” Again :— 
‘* Israelite children of that generation had 
probably far more reverence for the word of 
the living God, the God of Israel, than is 
displayed unhappily by some Christian scho- 
lars and divines in these last days.’”’” Again :— 
‘* Those who imagine they have a more pro- 
found knowledge of human nature than the 
word of God will soon or late be signally 
undeceived.”” Again, he accuses the Bishop 
of ‘‘providing scorners with ready-made 
mockeries of the oracles of God.” Such then 
is Mr. Birks’s charge against the Bishop. 


But it rests obviously, as will be seen on a | 


moment’s reflection, upon a mere fallacy,— 
‘* on the word of God” being written, instead 
of ‘*‘ what I believe, and the Bishop denies, to 
be the word of God.” And it might be re- 
torted upon Mr. Birks, by altering the place 
of the ellipsis. For we might say, ‘‘ Mr. 
Birks charges God with (subaud. what we 
believe to be) falsehood,” as, hp says, Bishop 
Colenso charges (subaud. one whom I be- 
lieve to be) God with falsehood. 
admit that to charge God with falsehood is a 
monstrous impicty, so we must assert that to 
charge with falsehood what Mr. Birks believes 
to be the word of God is wholly innocent, and 
may sometimes be necessary. 

Again, Mr. Birks is guilty of a more prac- 
tically virulent, because a somewhatmore cre- 


with imputing falsehood to Christ. ‘‘ It seems 
the duty of those who are set for the defence 
of the truth,” says he, in his Introduction, ‘‘to 
| maintain the veracity of the Lord of Glory!” 
And again: ‘‘ Scepticism here turns to bay, 
and when confronted by the testimonies of 
Christ, dares to impute falsehood and delusion 
to the incarnate Son of God!” It is well known 
that the Bishop has maintained the fallibility 
of our Saviour in ordinary and secular mat- 
ters. Mr. Birks ventures to represent this as 
an imputation of dishonesty! We are glad, 
however, to acknowledge that the same con- 
fusion of ideas has here, too, seized him ; and 
| we will hope that it was of that complete and 
chaotic character, that the Bishop’s opinions 
and his own deductions from them did really 
seem to him one and the same thing. 

The most important question raised by the 
Bishop, was that of the increase of population 
in Goshen. Was it possible for sixty, or say 
one hundred people, to increase to 2,000,000 in 
two or three centuries? It may be conceded 
| to Dr. M‘Caul that the Bishop said too much, 
when he called it a demonstrable impossi- 
bility. It remains, however, an exceedingly 
improbable thing, unique in antiquity. To 
Dr. M‘Caul and Mr. Birks this seems unim- 
portant. They are ready to believe anything 
not impossible on the authority of the ‘“ in- 
— Word of God?” That there are 
objections to this course which they overlook, 
or at least never discuss, we will try to show 
further on. Let us first review the improba- 
bilities. The increase can only be paralleled 
by that of the English population during 
the present century, and of the English 
settlers in America. The latter case it seems 
preposterous to compare with that of the 
Israelites in Goshen. It is unique in the 
circumstance of an unbounded prosperity and 
territory. The former case is unique in 
European history, and belongs to a time of 
mild manners, of personal security, of ad- 
vanced knowledge of the art of preserving 
and lengthening life. Mr. Birks himself, 
with a sort of hysterical joke, confesses the 
difficulties of his case by pointing out that, if 


from the time of Alfred, it would now amount 
to five hundred billions. And yet England 


up to the seventeenth century, it was thinly 
peopled, and there was room to spare. 
Throughout the middle ages it seems likely 
that population in Europe was nearly sta- 


of fhe Roman Empire it was, at least in many 
parts, diminishing. In the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Christian era, it 
seems to have diminished rapidly throughout 
Italy and Greece. Cicero calls Italy a soli- 
tude, and Plutarch attests the same fact of 
Greece in his time. Of earlier times we have 
little information. No doubt among the 
Greek colonies we have examples of 
small cities becoming large ones; but 
have we any proof that this was through 
increase of population, and not rather 
through immigration, increased centraliza- 
tion, and the settlement of metics in places 
convenient for trade ? 
of population in Goshen, therefore, seems 
| improbable—first, as unlike anything re- 
_ corded, except in extremely modern his- 
| tory ; secondly, as being so much greater than 
| the subsequentincreasein Canaan. The Israel- 





| ites certainly believed themselves to be more 
| prosperous in Canaan than they had been in 
Goshen. Goshen was to Canaan what, in the 
‘«Pilgrim’s Progress,” Beulah istothe Celestial 
City. They seem always to have regarded a 
teeming population as the sign of prosperity. 





As we | 


We hear nothing of over-population, of the 
duty of self-restraint, or of the prudential 
' check. Throughout their history, the bless- 
ing is to the man that has his quiver full of 
| children ; and the greatest curse is the curse 
| of barrenness. Yet we are required to be- 

lieve that the blessing was theirs while they 
lived in a small country, in the midst of 
| strangers, in a condition which they under- 

stood to be temporary; that the curse fell 


on them when they passed info a good land | Pentateuch is 
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The alleged increase | 











| loses half its impressiveness. 





| records it. 
our population had increased at this rate | it be rejected; but if it is only improbable, 
| then, as we receive many improbabilities on 


dible, calumny, when he charges the Bishop and a large, and into the fruition of all 


their hopes; and, more strange still, that 
they seem never to have been aware of 
the change. Further, we believe, in spite of 
Mr. Birks, that an unprejudiced reader will 
find an inconsistency between the vast 
number of the Israelites at the Exodus, and 
the hurry and alarm with which the Exodus 
was accomplished. Six hundred thousand 
hardy shepherds, whose onset was soon after 
so terrible to the nations of Canaan, needed 
not to fear the armies of Egypt. It is very 
unlikely that those armies were even s0 
numerous, and if they were far more dis- 
ciplined, which we may believe, yet the 
Egyptians never appear in antiquity as a 
very warlike nation, except under the Saite 
dynasty and with the assistance of Greek 
mercenaries. The foreign conquests of Sesos- 
tris we reject, with Sir G. C. Lewis, as unhis- 
torical. Granting to the Egyptians superior 
discipline, we must remember that the Israel- 
ites were in that condition when themost timid 


/ men become heroes; they were fighting for 


life and liberty. More than this, they were 
fighting under the visible wgis of Heaven, 
against an enemy prostrated by a series of 
Divine judgments. On their side was not 
only the good cause, which is said to bea 
triple armour, but for defence miraculous 
protection, and for attack Azrael himself 
smiting the first-born in every Egyptian 
house. If in addition to all this we suppose 
them to have had an equality or superiority 
in numbers, it must be said that the story 
If they were a 
struggling remnant, overborne by numbers, 
then the Divine intervention is majestic and 
elevating ; if they were the stronger batta- 
lions, we did not need to be told that Provi- 
dence sometimes favours them. 

The story then seems improbable. But 
here we are met by the answer, that impro- 
bable things constantly happen, that the 
Exodus is not recorded as an ordinary, but 
as a most exceptional event, and that what- 
ever evinces this exceptional character rather 
confirms than discredits the narrative which 
If it is impossible, it is said, let 


good testimony, let us receive this on the 


tionary; in the ages following the downfall | 


has been a prosperous country, and, at least | best, that of the Word of God. 


Here, then, 
that further question is opened which the 


| Bishop has not raised, and to which his 
opponents scarcely ever allude. 


Apart from 
internal discrepancies and inconsistencies, real 
or supposed, what is the positive value of 
the testimony of these ancient documents ? 
Infinitely greater, it is answered, than that 
of any other documents whatever; for they 


were written under the infallible guidance 


of God. How is this known? we ask.—By 
the testimony of the Christian Apostles, who 
were themselves infallible.—But, we answer, 
the Christian Apostles, were not infallible, as 
is proved by the fact, that even on important 
yee connected with Christianity, they 
differed among themselves. There remains, 
therefore, no reason to suppose that the Pen- 
tateuch was written under infallible guidance. 
Again, therefore, we ask, what is the value of 
its testimony ? This will depend on the ques- 
tion, who was its author, and what means 


had he of ascertaining what he relates >— 


Dr. M‘Caul says, Moses was the author.— 
But we must observe, that he says this 
after the Apostles, holding the false opinion 
that they were infallible. Other leading 
Hebraists do not think so, and M. Re- 
nan says it is comparatively a modern 
fancy, and not worth discussing. If Moses 
did not write the Pentateuch, we do not 
know who did. But did the unknown author 
live near the time of the events he narrates ? 
Leading critics, not prejudiced by authority, 
answer, he lived several hundred years later. 
What then is the value of the testimony of 
an unknown author to facts which happened 
several hundred years before his time? Mr. 
Grote and Sir G. C. Lewis would probably 
answer, following the canons they have 
laid down for Greek and Roman history, “‘ It 


is of no value, and the testimony of the 


not sufficient to establish 
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any historical fact whatever, probable or 
improbable.” We believe that they would 
be wrong, and that it would be a mistake to 
confound the Jewish traditions with those of 
Greece and Rome. The latter, as we have 
them, are a medley of hearsays, which were 
preserved orally for several centuries before 
they were written down; they circulated 
among people whose imagination delighted in 
the creation of fictitious history. But first, 
the Jewish imagination was of a different 
and less creative character; and secondly, 
the earliest Jewish documents we have show 
marks, in the opinion of recent critics, of 
being founded, not upon unwritten tradition, 
but upon earlier writings which are lost. 
These critics, whose opinion is the more 
valuable that it is not at all prejudiced by 
confused notions of the nature of inspiration, 
authorize us to accept the Mosaic narrative, 
although its author is unknown, although its 
evidence is not contemporary, as founded on 
good and authentic documents. 

If now, on examining it, we find the nar- 
rative consistent with itself, our opinion of 
its value will be strengthened. That opinion 
will not, on the other hand, be weakened 
if we find that it records astonishing and 
singular events, for the nation whose adven- 
tures it commemorates was and is astonish- 
ing and singular—‘‘a nation terrible from 
its beginnings hitherto.” It must have 
begun as it has continued, in a strange 
— to the powers of the world and 
isolation from its usages, in a strange close- 
ness of alliance with Heaven. But if there 
also occur in the narrative discrepancies and 
extreme improbabilities, we shall not find 
the authority of the book so overwhelming 
as to compel us to explain away the one or 
to believe the other; and while we confess 
them without hesitation, we shall remember 
that every little discrepancy increases the 
value of every minute consistency, by show- 
ing that it was not artificially produced. 
And this position we shall find far more con- 
ducive to the repose of faith than that of 
Dr. M‘Caul, balancing himself without a 
moment’s ease upon the wretched tight-rope 
of infallibility; and we shall but pity Mr. 
Birks, who assures us that if some sixty 
= did not actually increase to two 
millions in something more than two cen- 
turies, ‘‘ we must travel back into the 
Egyptian darkness of a world abandoned 
to vain philosophy and foul idolatry, un- 
visited by any real message from the God 
of heaven.” 
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O”: of the millions spent annually in 
maintaining the government of our 
country and upholding its dignity, no one 
can grudge the five or six thousand a-year 
set apart by Parliament for aiding the study 
of English history; and no one can deny 
that the money thus set apart is used to the 
best advantage. By its means two separate 
and equally important works are being 
carried on. One is the editing and publishing 
of old writings illustrative of the nation’s 
—— from its commencement to the reign 
of Henry VIIT., in a series of ‘ Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages.” The other is the 
indexing and abstracting, under the title of 
** Calen of State Papers,” of every known, 
but hitherto un ublished or uncodified, docu- 
ment, throwing light on thehistoryof England 
between Henry . and the time of the 
Revolution. 

The Calendars were first undertaken ; and 
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the editors of the earlier volumes will be the 
readiest to admit that, coming as novices to 
their work, they made many mistakes in it. 
Two or three of the two-and-twenty volumes 
that have been already issued are compara- 
tively useless, through editorial carelessness 
and errors in the method of calendaring. 
On the other hand, it is hardly possible to 
set too high a value on such works as the 
Colonial Calendars, compiled by Mr. Sains- 
bury, to which reference was lately made in 
our columns, or Professor Brewer’s masterly 
analysis of the papers belonging to the 
reign of Henry VIII. In like manner, the 
Chronicles, when five or six foolish, blunder- 
ing books have been removed from the 
number, must be spoken of in terms of 
highest praise, and used with hearty thank- 
fulness, by every student of medizval 
history. Professor Brewer’s collections of 
Franciscan monuments and of Roger 
Bacon’s minor works, Mr. Gairdner’s Me- 
morials of Richard III. and of Henry 
VIIL., and Mr. Riley’s gathering of Guild- 
hall manuscripts, are only favourable in- 
stances of the way in which new light is 
thrown upon old subjects by the printing of 
documents till now known to none but a 
very few antiquarians; and Mr. Thorpe’s 
reproduction of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
is but a specimen of the good work that can 
be done by re-editing, in the spirit of modern 
research and criticism, even the most fami- 
liar historical text-books. Thomas Walsing- 
ham’s English History—the last of the forty 
volumes of the Chronicles that have been 
published since the series was begun in 1858— 
is a very different and a very much less im- 
portant book. Nevertheless, it was well 
worth editing again, and Mr. Riley has 
proved himself an efficient editor. 

Nowhere is there better illustration than 
in this volume of the way in which the 
monkish chronicles were built one upon 
another. It is well known that all but the 
latest portions of Walsingham’s history were 
borrowed from earlier works. Mr. Riley has 
discovered that Walsingham was not himself 
the borrower ; more than the first half of the 
book being little more than a transcript of an 
older compilation, belonging to the Abbey of 
Saint Albans, and probably made between 
the years 1377 and 1392. Walsingham’s 
own work, in fact, extends over only the 
short period about which he could speak from 
personal knowledge. Tor the rest, he is only 
a copyist, and a copyist of a work which, 
except for the years of its author’s lifetime, 
is itself made up of extracts from other 
works. 

The value of the Chronicle, however, is not 
on this account diminished. Whoever may 
have been its compilers, the compilation is 
an honest one, very interesting in its reflec- 
tion of the times of which it treats. And it 
is especially worth studying, as it seems to 
us, for the information it affords on two very 
different subjects. The general history of 
the country—in which the Scotch, Welsh, 
and French wars of the three Edwards occupy 
the front place, and in which the Court 
squabbles and Parliamentary struggles of 
the century figure largely—is fairly detailed; 
and there 1s a sprinkling of apocryphal stories 
of miracles and marvels. But all these can 
be found elsewhere; and the Saint Albans’ 
Chronicle would not be good for very much, 
were it not for its handling of two important 
matters—the rise of an English navy and 
the development of Wryclif’s so called 
heresy. 

About naval history, Walsingham does 
not tell much that may not be found 
in one or other of the contemporary 
chronicles ; but, collecting into one narrative 
the information scattered through the other 
works, his story is by far the fullest and 
most complete. And, most assuredly, it is 
a story worth telling. Among the many 
agencies by which English greatness has 
been achieved, the fostering and extension of 
what we = a maritime spirit is second 
to none. ithout shipping, the British 
Empire could never have spread beyond the 
narrow shores of Britain. Without the 
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temper which led men to trust themselves in 
puny boats and wander through unknown 
seas to far-off regions, to spare no pains, 
when their little boats proved useless, in 
building others large enough and strong 
enough for their purposes, and, when these 
were built, to arm them with that courage 
which fears no danger, but which incurs none 
without good cause, Englishmen would not 
have been Englishmen at all. None of tho 

olitical, religious, or social privileges en- 
joyed by us could have been won, had there 
been no spirit to win the empire of the 
seas. 

And this spirit was notably developed 
during the century with which the first 
yolume of Walsingham is occupied. The 
history of English maritime enterprise begins 
with the coming of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers in their long, open ‘‘ceols,” or 
‘‘ keeles,” to our shores, and with that old 
law which ordains that ‘“‘if a merchant 
(being a ceorl) thrive so that he fareth 
twice over the wide sea in his own craft, 
he is henceforth of thane-right worthy.” 
It has much to do with the wise mea- 
sures of Alfred the Great for strengthen- 
ing the power of England by re-organizing 
its navy. It includes the growth of the 
Cinque Ports under the Anglo-Norman sove- 
reigns, the great encouragement given to 
sea-faring and sea-fighting by the cru- 
sading spirit in the days of Richard I., and 
the important improvements in ship-building 
for which we owe much to the otherwise 
hateful John. But the subject attains special 
significance under the first three Edwards. 
This was chiefly the result of the long war- 
fare with Scotland and France. It became 
necessary to prepare large vessels of war, 
both for protection of the mercantile ship- 
ping and for attack of the enemy’s ports and 
armaments. Many naval battles were fought, 
and frequent inroads were made upon the 
territories of the contending nations. The 


English never had much difficulty in con- © 


quering the Scotch at.sea ; but during the first 
years of their strife with the French they 
were often worsted. It was not long so. 
English daring soon gained the day, and the 
naval history of Edward L1I.’s reign is a long 
rehearsal of victories, almost as complete as 
that vigorously described by Minot in his 
poem on the Battle of Sluys :— 

The schipmen of Ingland sailed ful swith 

That none of the Normandes fro them skuth ; 

Whoso kouthe well his craft there might it kith ; 

Of al the gude that thai gat gaf thai no tithe : 


Two hundreth and mo schippesin the sandes 
Had our Inglis men won with thaire hands ; 


with occasional disaster, as bravely borne as 
that pourtrayed in the same poet’s account of 
an engagement between some English sailors 
and a hundred times as many Flemish gal- 
ley-men :— 

The Inglis men put tham to were 

Ful boldly, with bow and spere ; 

Thai slogh thare of the galaies men 

Ever sexty ogaynes ten; | 

That sum ligges yit in that mire, 

All hevidles, withouten hire. 

The Inglis men war armed wele, 

Both in yren and in stele ; : 

Thai faght ful fast, both day and night, 

Als lang als tham ‘asted might ; 

Bot galaymen war so many, 

That Inglismen wex all wery ; 

Help thai soght, but thare come nane : 

Than unto God thai made thair mane, 

Bot, sen the time that God was born, 

Ne a hundreth yere biforn, 

War never men better in fight 

Than Inglis men, while thai had myght. 


It was by such fighting as this that Eng- 
land worked its way to becoming a great 
nation. But, side by side with the naval 
victories detailed in the Saint Albans’ Chro- 
nicle, were heing fought other battles, yet 
nobler and more important, of which the 
historian treats in no friendly spirit. That 
he, a monk and a pious believer in all the 
Church’s dogmas, should have done so, is 
not strange. Nor is it strange that, living 
in the midst of the religious turmoil of the 
time, he should not have perceived the full 
significance of the facts he relates. He could 
not help giving instances, in the earlier parts 
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of his work, of the ignorance and immorality | 
prevalent among the clergy; but he did not | 
see that men were thereby forced to question 
their professed teachers’ claims upon cre- 
dulity. He described the political struggles | 


of the time, the zeal with which men strove 
for liberty of life and action; but he did not 
understand that that contest could only issue 
in a more spiritual battle, in zealous strife 
for liberty of thought and worship. He was | 
therefore taken aback when, under the year | 
1377, he had to speak of ‘‘a certain Master 
John Wyelif, holding publicly in the schools 
and elsewhere conclusions erroneous and 
heretical, contrary to the Universal Church, | 
absurd, and especially venomous against | 
monks and religious establishments.” He 
abused ‘‘the old hypocrite, the angel of Satan, 
the precursor of Antichrist,” in no measured 
terms. Yet his account of Wyclif’s public 
life not only is more explicit on many points 
than any other that we have, but, in the 
main, leayes a very fair impression of the 
great reformer’s work. 

The things for which Wyclif was con- 
demned by his contemporaries most entitle 
him to the admiration of modern Pro- 
testants. ‘‘ That he might the better hide 
his heresies,” we read, ‘‘ he formed a body 
of allies, both in and out of Oxford, 
clothed in russet garments reaching to their 
ankles, and going about on bare feet, who 
spread abroad his errors both privately and in 
public. And, among other things, they taught | 
in hisname, thatthe Eucharist, after sanctifica- 
tion, is not the real body of Christ, but only 
a figure thereof; that the Roman Church is 
not the head of all other churches, and that 
Christ gave no more authority to Peter than 
to any other apostle; that the Pope of Rome 
has no greater power in the Church than any- 
one else admitted to the priesthood; that | 
temporal lords can lawfully take away the 
goods of: a delinquent church, and are even 
bound so to do; that the Gospel is a suffi- 
cient guide to the Christian life, and all the 
rules of the saints, appointing other religious 
duties, add nothing to its perfection; that | 


neither the Pope nor any prelate should have | 
the power of punishing heretics, but that | 
every heretic should have liberty to go wher- | 
ever he likes, tnd do whatever he pleases. | 
And besides these, there were ever so many | 
other false doctrines widely disseminated, | 
and held by numbers both of the nobility | 
and of the common people.” 

Speaking of Wyclif only from 1377, when 
his teaching had become so well known that 
bulls against him were issued by the Pope, 
and partly enforced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the writer of the Saint Albans’ 
Chronicle does not trace the gradual unfold- 
ing of his doctrines. This, indeed, cannot 
properly be done until much stray manu- 
script information has been published, and 
until such important treatises as those writ- 
ten by him ‘De Dominio Divino,” and 
‘*De Dominio Civili,” have been made 
available for public use. But from 1377 to 
the time of his death, in 1384, both the life 
and the teaching of the reformer are toler- 
ably intelligible, even if studied only in the 
pages of Walsingham. Hated not a little by 
the rulers of the Church, he was only saved 
from actual persecution by the favour with 
which his doctrines were regarded by men 
and women high in influence at the English 
Court. In 1384 actual persecution seemed 
no longer to be avoided. He was summoned 
to appear before the Papal Court at Rome. 
But the message found him dying of palsy, 
and he was buried quietly in his own village 
of Lutterworth. Two-and-forty years later 
his bones were taken from the graye, were 
burnt, and the dust was thrown into a 
neighbouring brook. ‘This brook,” says 
Fuller, “ did convey his ashes to the Avon, 
the Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean; and thus the 
ashes of Wyclif were the emblems of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world 
over. 





H.R. F. B. 
* 





LA NOUVELLE CALEDONTE, et ses HA- 
BITANTS, PRODUCTIONS, MCURS, 
CANNIBALISME. Par le Dr. Victor DE 
Rocuas. Paris: Sartorius; London: Triibner 


f Co. 


\W* have no faith in specifics warranted — 


to cure every disease under the sun, 


and quite as little in moral reformers, pre- | 


pared to sweep away all and every corrup- 
tion of modern society—the results of a 


| variety of causes—by a rigid application of 
any one-sided theory they have devised. | 
animal scarce, there being no large mammals, 


Drunkenness is undoubtedly a great evil, 
causing endless misery ; but according to the 
teetotaller’s creed it is more—the root of all 
evil! Keep the people from any beverage 
stronger than water by means of the tempe- 


'rance and teetotal societies, or, vice versd, 
intoxicating drinks from the people by means | 
of the Maine Liquor Law, overturn the ‘‘ wor- | 


ship of Bacchus,” and this earth will be a 
perfect paradise, the better part of our nature 
gain the ascendency, and vice be defeated by 
virtue triumphant. 


Men taking a more comprehensive view of | 


things have not failed to point out that 


nearly every nation on the face of the earth | 


has, by long practice, sanctioned the use of 
some kind of drug or liquor producing a sti- 
mulating or soothing effect upon the mind. 
One half of all miseries and wrongs are 
doubtless imaginary, the other half may be 
real; and it was a discovery mankind was 
not slow in making, that these soothing 
and stimulating preparations were excellent 
allies in dispelling the former, though power- 
less in remoying the latter. Hence the 
Asiatics haye their opium, haschish, betel, 


_toddy, and tea; the Europeans their malt 


and spirituous liquors; the indigenous Ame- 


ricans their maté, chicha, chocolate, coca, 


pulque, and cassava drinks ; the Polynesians 
their kava, and the Africans their coffee 
and palm wine. All these nations find a 
moderate use of these drugs and beverages 
of infinite advantage; and it is but fair to 
assume that so universal a practice is 
dictated by the requirements of our consti- 


| tution, and may lay claim to a physiological 
justification. However, to any such reason- 


ing teetotallers will not listen, and nothing 
will persuade them of the fallacy of their 
views save a practical application of their 
theory. Such experiments were actually 
made in some parts of the United States 


/under the Maine Liquor Law, but broke 


down from want of means to enforce the Act ; 
attempts to set them on foot in this country 
have hitherto been resisted—so that we have 
not as yet any solid test of principles ad- 
vocated with so much yvehemence, if not 
eloquence. Philosophers and sophists might 
have gone on speculating for ever on the be- 
haviour of a nation of water-drinkers, had not, 
at last, such a community been met with in the 
South Pacifie Ocean—the French colony of 
New Caledonia. Dr. de Rochas informs us that 
the New Caledonians are actually the beau 
idéalof teetotallers. They drink absolutely no- 
thing but water, drawn fresh from the spring, 
and what is still more remarkable—quite a 
new feature in ethnology—they disdainfully 
reject the ‘‘firewater” their white friends 
offer them. Moreover, though in all sur- 
rounding islands the kava bowl is hardly ever 
allowed to be empty, New Caledonia never 
troubles its head with such matters. 
are cocoa-nut palms in abundance, and quan- 


tities of toddy might be extracted; but this | 


singular people—true to their teetotal prin- 
ciples—can not be brought to leok upon 
them in that light, and content themselves 
with sucking sugar-cane all day long. 

Now, if all we have heard and read about 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors or 
drugs is true, the New Caledonians must be 
a thoroughly good, moral, and peaceful 
people. But, unfortunately, quite the con- 
trary is the case. This nation of water- 
drinkers occupies a very low scale in the 
social ladder. 
treacherous and blood-thirsty of cannibals— 
always quarrelling amongst themselves; they 
treat their women with so much cruelty, that 
some of them commit suicide to escape the 
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There | 


They rank amongst the most | 


treatment they have to endure; and they 
think it a laudable piece of cunning to entrap 
a person by boundless professions of friend- 
ship and attachment. Their cannibalism is 
an undoubted fact, and fully confirmed by 
the work at the head of this notice; but the 
explanation Dr. de Rochas gives of it shows 
that he has not dived deeply into the subject. 
_ He says that in order to sustain the strength 

of his body, man requires two kinds of food 


_—vegetable and animal. The vegetable is 


plentiful enough in New Caledonia, but the 


only birds, fish, turtle, shell-fish, and erus- 
tacem, so that the natives were compelled to 
feed upon each other, in order to sustam 


their ily constitution intact. If this 
explanation were true, it ought to be 
applicable to all tropical nations. Yet we 


find several, amongst others the Hindoos, 

who never touch animal food, and yet 
'are a most thriving people. Seemann, in 

his ‘“ Viti,” shows that cannibals, in order 
to close a subject they do not like to be in- 
terrogated about, almost invariably give it 
as a reason for eating man, that their country 
is ill supplied with animal food—the reverse 
_ of which is true of most Polynesian islands— 
_and that cannibalism is principally practised 
| by the chiefs, partly to strike terror into the 
_lower classes, partly to exhibit to their 
enemies the acme of revenge. 

The country these interesting savages in- 
habit belonged to England by right of dis- 
covery, haying been sighted for the first time 
by Captain Cook in 1774; but though occa- 
sionally visited by European traders in 
sandal-wood and sea-slugs (Holothuria) for 
the Chinese markets, not much notice was 
taken of it until our time. In 1848, several 
influential Australians urged upon the 
Parliament at Frankfurt the desirableness 
of making it a German colony, and several 
————e pamphlets then appeared on that 
question, both in this country and on the con- 
tinent ; but that body was so much taken up 
with the heraldic question, whether the Im- 
perial Eagle ought to have one or two heads, 
and similar important subjects, that such 
trifles as the establishment of a new settle- 
ment could not be taken into consideration. 
The English Government, much to the regret 
of the Australians, did not seem inclined to 
hoist our flag on this finest of Polynesian 
islands, and in 1853 France took formal 
possession of it. A good many English 
settlers flocked there; but most of them, dis- 
pleased with the numerous petty restrictions 
and regulations of the French authorities, 
have since left. One of the best products of 
the island is sugar; and there are two very 
powerful reasons why the cultivation of cane 
on a large scale should be attended with com- 

lete success. We know that some of the 
est varieties of cane come from the South 
Sea Islands, theso-called Tahitian sort having 
already found its way mto most sugar planta- 
tionsofthe Oldand New World. But New Cale- 
donia seems to excel all other countries, there 
being no less than forty-two different varie- 
ties enumerated by Vicillard, in a recent 
number of the ‘‘ Annales des Sciences Natu- 
relles,”—a strong proof that it must be per- 
fectly at home where it produces so ay 
| varieties, even in the hands of savages. 
second reason is, that New Caledonia is close 
| to a country whose population consumes 
/more sugar than any in the world, viz., 
| Australasia. The cause may be doubtful, but 
| the fact is firmly established that, whilst the 
average amount of sugar consumed by each 
individual in Russia 1s 2ibs., in the Zoll- 
verein 7Ibs., in France 12%bs., and in England 
3641bs., the Australasian consumes 100Ibs. 
per annum. Indeed, you allow your servant 
2Ibs. of sugar per week—1041bs. a year—and 
that is thought nothing extravagant. With 
such a market open to it, New Caledonia in 
| different hands might soon become a flourish- 
ing colony, instead of being regarded, as it 
now is by the Australasians, a country too 
near to be pleasant. 
| The natives belong to the dark Papuan 
type, and are almost as black as . 
They speak a language very different from 
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eee the. Lgmt-ecloused, Pobynesnn 2m | ever, upon the balance of authorities, inclines 


and even their near neighbours, the Fijians. 


i i i ; and pl f them | tic. 
ac llreri ey a aiken. ellth and | ever, of Irish legislative independence does 


their ancestors, and | 


wer. They worshi 

lieve in the immortality of the soul ; indeed, 
their religious ideas are very much the same 
as those prevalent throughout Polynesia, as 
are also their superstitions. Some of the 
most curious customs and manners hinted 
at, rather than described, in Seemann’s 
‘¢ Viti,” and scarcely believed by ordinary 
readers, are common to the New Cale- 
donians. 

It is a pity that Dr. de Rochas could not 
see his interesting volume through the press, 
free it from numberless misprints, and thus 
render it still more acceptable than it is to 
those who make researches into the physical 
history of man. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of the IRISH PAR- 
LIAMENT. Two Lectures. By the Right 
Hon. James Wuitesipg, Q.C., M.P. Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co. 

R. WHITESIDE’S reputation as an 

able lawyer on the other side of the 

water, and an accomplished debater on this, 

is sufficient to secure to the little publication 

before us (already briefly referred to in these 

)an amount of attention which, perhaps, 

its intrinsic worth might not otherwise war- 

rant. The story of ‘‘ The Life and Death of 

the Irish Parliament” is, however, a clear 

and succinct ae. re ee of its subject, in 

lan as much adapted to popular taste 

as a , constitutional investigation will 
permit. 

It is needless to say that Lord Derby’s 
Attorney-General is a staunch Unionist. 
The object of his lectures, he tells us, is to 
supply an answer to the question, ‘‘ When 
the Iri Parliament was born, how it 
lived, and when, or from what causes, it 
died?” The moral of them is to prove 
how inevitable the union of the two king- 
doms was, and how little of real indepen- 
dence Ireland lost by the measure. To the 
use of the word Parliament many popular 
misconceptions on the subject of the change 
effected y the union may be traced. The 
idea of plenary power associated with the 
word in England has, with the name, been 
transferred to the Assembly at Dublin. But 
the authorities and privileges of this latter 
present almost as t a difference to those 
of the English Parliament as do those of the 
bodies of that name which we read of in 
French History. Subjected to severe re- 
strictions, directed and controlled in every 
way, Irish legislative independence, up to 
within a very few years of its extinction, was a 
name rather than a reality. How stringent 
those restrictions—how complete that subjec- 
tion—it is the office of the lecturer to show. As 
a preliminary to the main subject, Mr. White- 
side begins with refuting the idea that the 
annexation of Ireland to the English crown 
is to be first dated from the reign of Henry II. 
On the authority of Lord Coke, he fixes the 
conquest of Ireland by an English soverei 
as back as the reign of Edgar, in the 
fourth century. Henry’s visit to Ireland, he 
affirms, was made rather in the character of 
a sovereign to an acknowledged part of his 
dominions, than as a conqueror to a strange 
country. And the species of reception, which 
it is generally admitted that Henry received, 
certainly seems to render this view highly 
probable. If the conquest of Ireland must 
thus be referred to an earlier date, the first 
effectual establishment of English supremacy 
belongs unquestionably to Henry’s reign. 
At the council of Lismore, held. by that 
monarch during his stay in Ireland, English 
law was accepted by the Irish chiefs. The 
exact date when the right of holding a Par- 
liament was granted to Ireland appears un- 
certain. Lord Coke, however, declares, in a 
passage which is quoted in the lectures, that 
the writ expounding the method of holding a 
Parliament, ** Modus tenendi Parliamentum,” 
was imported oc Henry II., together with 
English law. e genuineness of this writ 














has been questioned. Mr. Whiteside, how- 


to accept it as authentic. The cause, how- 
not seem to have reaped much advantage 
from the concession. An extract from the 
speech of Sir John Dayies, speaker of the 
Trish Parliament in the reign of James L., 
shows that for 140 years after King Henry 
had asserted his authority as Lord of Ireland, 
there was but one Parliament for both king- 
doms—the laws of England being from time 
to time transmitted, under the great seal, to 
be proclaimed, enrolled, and executed, as laws 
binding on Ireland. The arbitrariness of this 
proceeding appears to have been or 
mitigated by writs being issued to the Ins 

nobles to come to Westminster, and help to 
enact the laws they were called on to obey— 
a curious anticipation in early days of the 
union of legislatures which so many years 
afterwards was to be effected. The date of 
the first recorded Irish Parliament is the 
ninth year of Edward II. In spite of some 
discordant evidence, it is probable that the 
summoning of such assemblies from time to 
time afterwards continued. The chief argu- 
ment against this being so is derived from 
the fact, that in the authorised collection of 
Trish Statutes, made in 1762, no statutes ap- 
pear from the holding of the first Parliament 
to the reign of Henry VI. Butthis is by no 
meansconclusive, as the records amongso bar- 
barousa people were not likely to be preserved. 


The reign of Henry VII. was to witness the 


great crisis in Irish constitutional history. 
An attempt of the Parliament to deprive the 
non-resident members of the Irish clergy of 
the benefit of the king’s license, and restrict- 
ing the right of appeals to England, threw 
down the gauntlet before the English go- 
vernment, and raised the question of the 


| limit of the functions and authority of that 


assembly. The statute of the 10th of 
Henry VII., better known as Poyning’s Act, 
was the response of the English Parliament 
to the challenge. By it, all the then lately 
enacted English statutes were declared to be 
in force in Ireland: while, at the same time, 
all the acts of the local Parliament repugnant 
thereto were nullified. Provision was further 
made against any future assertion of inde- 
pendence, by investing the Privy Council 
with a power over the proceedings of the 
Irish Parliament, analagous to that exercised 
by the Lords of Articles over the legislature 
of Scotland before the Union. With the in- 
cubus of such an act upon it, the Irish legis- 
lature had the shadow rather than the 
substance of power. ‘The members of it 
might meet and debate, but the kingdom 
was passed away from them. 

It is the repeal of Poyning’s Act which 
is the principal incident of the last days 
of the Irish Parliament—a repeal obtained 
by the eloquence of Grattan, backed by the 
meeting of volunteers at Dungannon. As 
the Act only declared and did not alter the 
state of the law, it is surprising at first sight 
how the concession involved in its repeal, 
unaccompanied by any renunciation of the 
obnoxious right it asserted, should have 
been treated as of such consequence. 
Flood, Grattan’s opponent, demonstrated 
the fact with an irresistible logic in eloquent 
speeches, well extracted specimens of which 
are given us by Mr. Whiteside. But how- 
ever justly the measure may be shown to 
be theoretically valueless, it nevertheless 
exercised a very practical influence, and 
induced the Irish Parliament to exhibit a 
degree of independence before unknown. 
The rejection of Pitt’s Irish commercial 
measures after the alterations of them by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, is a signal 
instance of this. 

But the very assertion of independence, 
which at first promised to threaten the 
amalgamation of the sister islands into a 
single state, only hastened the consumma- 
tion it appeared to avert. Gagged by the 
executive, trampled on by the English 
legislature, it might have been possible for 
the Irish Parliament to drag on an un- 
honoured existenve. But those fetters once 
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removed, the spirit of independence once 
breathed into its inanimate form, its con- 
tinuance as a separate body became impos- 
sible. The debates upon Mr. Pitt’s com- 
mercial measures were followed by the de- 
bates upon the regency. The difference in 
the terms upon which the two senates were 
ready to confer sovereign power upon the 
Prince of Wales, revealed at once the ab- 
surdity involved in their separate existence. 

In England (to use Mr. Whiteside’s own words), 
through the virtue of the English Parliament, 
advised by Pitt, the Regent, chosen for a. time, could 
grant no peerages, confer no pensions, create no 
places ; in Ireland the Parliament, led by Grattan, 
proclaimed that to restrict the Regent in conferring 
peecrages, places, and pensions, would be a daring 
attack upon their ancient rights and privileges. 

No wonder that he should go on to express 
his belief that— 

The resolutions on this memorable occasion were 
never forgotten by Pitt, and were the main cause of 
the Irish Parliament’s annihilation. 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr. 
Whiteside when he says that on this occa- 
sion the leaders of the Irish House of Com- 
mons were obstinate and wrong. The fault 
was not in the men who worked it, but in 
the machinery itself. If Ireland was to have 
a separate legislature, the members of it 
were bound to act freely as they thought 
best for Irish interests. Independence was 
worthless unless this was implied init. The 
division between the legislatures on the 
question of the regency was only symptom- 
atic of the end; had it not come in that, it 
must have come in some other shape. Ire- 
land is, in truth, as necessary to England as 
Middlesex or Lancashire; an imperium in 
imperio is as little to be tolerated in her as 
it would be in one of these. Sixty years, 
during which the bands which bind the two 
countries together have been drawn closer 
and closer, have taught this truth, and have 
demonstrated how blessed the Union has been 
for both countries. If the success that has 
attended the measure should cause us to be 
surprised why — so beneficial was 
opposed so strenuously, by able and patriotic 
men in Ireland, in the way Mr. Whiteside’s 
lectures record, we must remember that it is 
only by making an effort to diyest ourselves of 
our added experience, that we can appreciate 
the trials and temptations of the time, or un- 
derstand how hard it must have been for the 
Irish patriots of those days to recognise in 
the expiring autonomy of their country the 
dawn of a brighter existence. 





TROPICAL FIBRES : THEIR PRODUCTION 
AND ECONOMIC EXTRACTION. By E. 
G. Squier. London: James Madden; New 
York: Scribner & Co. 

INCE the late Dr. Royle published his 
‘Fibrous Plants of India,” a work 
which, though professing to be limited to 
only a portion of Asia, embraced nearly all 
then known about tropical fibres, the subject 
has received so many additions, and inquiries 
for suitable material for cordage, cloth, and 
paper have been prosecuted with so much 
perseverance and success, that a review of all 
that has been done in this direction would be 
extremely valuable. We were in hopes that 

Mr. Squier’s book might supply such a desider- 

ratum ; but on perusing it we were soon con- 

vinced that he simply culls a few extracts from 
books of reference, and such papers and 
periodicals as he could obtain in America, 
and that he is not at all acquainted with 
what has been done in Europe. Nor was he, 
judging from the confusion of names and the 
incorrect way of spelling them, at all com- 
petent to deal with the question. He has 
not even, as he tells us, seen Royle’s work, 
and he has not availed himself of the mine 
of information open to him in “The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle,” ‘‘ Technologist,” and other 

English journals—not to mention the Con- 

tinental ones. Any one butan Ameriaan would 

have shrunk from a task for which both his in- 
formation and scientifictraining evidently dis- 
qualified him ; but Mr. Squier, when travelling 

in tropical parts of the New World, sees a 
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number of fibre-yielding plants, inquires 
why their produce is not utilized, is told that 
want of proper machinery is the great obstacle 
in making a rapid fortune from that source, 
goes back to the United States, has machinery 
invented, reads up on the subject of fibres, 
becomes enthusiastic about it, and now gives 
the sum total of his studies and inquiries. 
There has been a great outcry for fibres, 
and a great many new substances have been 
brought into the market; but brokers tell us 


that they have the greatest difficulty in in- | 


ducing manufacturers to give them a fair 
trial, and many have been allowed to rot in 
the warehouses, or haye been sold at ruinous 
prices to those who sent them, because there 
was actually no market for them. 
has become quite an axiom, thattheintroducer 
of any new article shares the fate usual to 
most inventors or discoverers—of not de- 


riving any substantial profit from the benefit | 


conferred upon the public. In spite, however, 
of the pig-headedness of manufacturers, 
several fibrous substances have worked their 
way into the mills by theirsuperior excellence. 


Indeed, it | 
-we wish that the author 


As a material of paper, the Esparto (Lygeum | 
Spartum) has carried off the palm. Nearly | 


every ship returning from the Mediterranean, 
on the shores of which this grass grows in 
abundance, brings cargoes home. 
more than 12,000 tons were imported, fetch- 
ing £4 10s. per ton from the ship’s side. The 
grass is procurable in any quantity, and was 
used, Pliny informs us, by the ancients for a 
variety of purposes. So readily is this valu- 
able fibre converted, that a cargo which 
arrived in the Thames in the morning had 
been made into paper by the evening. 


Last year | 


Some of our largest daily papers, a well- | 


known manufacturer 
rinted entirely on materials obtained from the 
| naerely and we know that a firm is now 
establishing several manufactories in the 
Mediterranean for the purpose of sending the 
‘‘ pulp” home, and thus save the high 
freightage caused by the bulkiness of the 
raw produce. Mr. Squier does not allude to 
this important production, though it is found 
in the tropics. 
imported and growing in public favour, is 


assures us, are now | 


| pedantry. 


Another article, now largely | 


the jute fibre (Corchorus capsularis), which, | 
mixed with other substances, is capital for | 
weaving purposes. Large fortunes in it were | 


lost and-won when, some time ago, at the 
height of the cotton famine, it was an- 
nounced that a substitute for cotton had been 
discovered, and all the world concluded that 
this could be no other than jute. Sad was 
the effect upon certain speculators when this 
supposed substitute turned out to be Zostera 


marina, a Kuropean sea-side weed, certainly | 
containing fibre, but oneso difficult to extract, | 
that under the most favourable circumstances | 
a pound cleaned could not be obtained for less | 


than ninepence. 
of a plant of Yucatan, which he terms Agave 
Sisilana(wecannotfindthenameinany scienti- 
fic work), which yields the fibre known as “‘ Sisil 


hemp,” and of which, in 1854, 925,900 Ibs. | 
_ present volume are likely to cause surprise. 


were imported into the United States, 
valued at 100,000 dollars. Attempts have been 
made to cultivate this plant in Florida, and 
Congress was persuaded to grant considerable 
tracts of land to a company formed for that 
purpose ; but the savage nature of the Indians 
led to the failure of the enterprise. We 
doubt, even if no such impediment had in- 
tervened, whether it would ever pay to cul- 
tivate any species of the genus Agave. They 
take three to five years before they are suffi- 
ciently large to allow their leaves to be cut, 
and all that time there is no return for 
the capital invested, and even then the 
yield of the plants is not sufficient to repa 

any large outlay, or bear competition with 


Mr. Squier speaks highly | 


leaves on the arid mountain-tops, where they text-book. It makes one indignant at. the 


exist in a wild state, but it would be ill-ad- 
vised to start or encourage Agave plantations 
as has been proposed. Mr. Squier 1s evidently 
wrong in believing that the Para grass is 
derived from Attalea funifera ; it is derived 
from Leopoldinia Piassaba, and is a superior 
sort to that collected from Attalea funifera, 
which comes to us from Bahia, and sells at 
the rate of £17 to £18 per ton, whilst the 
Para sort fetches as much as £38 in our 
markets. 

Mr. Squier’s work, notwithstanding its 
blunders, is extremely well got up, and en- 
riched with various beautiful plates of fibre- 
bearing plants, and may serve to draw 
attention to an important subject, to which 
had been more 
capable of doing justice. 


ARISTOTLE’S METEOROLOGY, 


METEOROLOGIE D’ARISTOTE. Traduite en | 
sition that their 


Frangais pour la premiére fois, et accompagnée 
de Notes perpétuelles. Par J. BARTHELEMY 
Sarnt-Hriarke. Membre de l'Institut. Paris: 
Ladrange. 1863. 
YVHE accomplished Orientalist, M. Barthé- 
lemy St.-Hilaire, is widely known as 
an elegant translator of large portions of 
Aristotle’s works. He has now issued a 
serviceable translation of a neglected but 
curious treatise of that author, which we are 
sure will prove acceptable to many men of 
modern ideas. Aristotle’s ‘‘ Meteorology” 
represents the state of that science as it ex- 
isted more than 2000 years ago, and con- 
tinued to be its only text-book until the 
dawn of the modern era. As a translation, 
M. St.-Hilaire’s work is all we could desire, 
for the text is rendered in fluent French, 
without a taint of archaism, and is illus- 
trated by useful notes, without a particle of 
A preface of some length sets 
forth with great ability the claims of Aris- 
totle to consideration among meteorologists, 
and includes a masterly sketch of the 
modern state of meteorology, drawn with 


sharper outlines and fewer strokes than | 


we recollect to have met with in any 
similar attempts. M. St.-Hilaire claims 
more than the reputation of a theorist for his 
favourite author; and considers that in none 
of his works more manifestly than in his 
‘** Meteorology,” has Aristotle shown himself 
an enquirer after the facts of nature and a true 
experimenter. Then extending his remarks 
from particulars to general instances, M. St.- 
Hilaire contrasts the subtle and metaphy- 
sical character of the Hindu mind, which has 
never succeeded in elaborating any scientific 
work, with the copious writings left us by 
the Greeks. 

Aristotle’s ‘‘ Meteorology’ is so neglected 
by scholars, who find its topics little suited 
to their taste, and so unknown to men of 
science who, as a rule, cannot read Greek 
with fluency, that the contents of the 


Meteorologists little suspect that a con- 
siderable part of the ground-plan of their 
science was mapped by that comprehen- 
sive philosopher three-and-a-lalf centuries 
before the Christian era. Where they may 
have expected to find random notes on 


_ weather-wisdom, interspersed with nonsense 


about occult agencies and influences of the 
stars, they will find a treatise that discusses 


_ evaporation and condensation of vapour; the 


formation of clouds, rain, hail, dew, and 


- hoar-frost; the circulation of water from the 


hemp, jute, cotton, flax, or any other fibrous | 
bows, halos, and parhelia, and may also follow 


plants bringing a return the same year they 
aro sown. 
strong and durable. the 


Some of 


Agave fibres are undoubtedly | 


paper | 


made by the old Aztecs for their picture- | 


writings is.still in existence; and we strongly 
approve of the resolution of the Mexican 
government, to allow no other paper for all 
public documents than that made of Agave 
Americana. It may pay to collect Agate 


ocean, through the clouds to the rivers, and 
thence back to the ocean; and heat, or at 
least ‘‘ dry exhalation,” and its influence on 
winds. They will find discussions on rain- 


the author along paths that lie outside the 
domains of modern mef®orology, and lead to 
theories on comets and the milky way. It is 
the extent of Aristotle’s plan, more than the 
success with which he attacks his problems, 
that astonishes us. The headings that would 
be suitable to the chapters of this ancient work 
would go far fo supply those of a modern 
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sions run parallel to the truth. 


abjectness of mind of the men of the middle 
ages, who rested content with bold outlines 
like these as the goal, and not the starting- 
point, of their studies. 

Hardly one theory in the present work of 
Aristotle is exactly accordant with fact, 
because no permanent basis of 3 gy | 
science had been established in his day, and 
his data are full of errors—yet it is curious 
to note the closeness with which his conclu- 
In despite 


_ of the small scientific advance of his age, and 


his own inveterate tendency to theorise on 
fanciful grounds, it is strange to observe 
how the great sagacity of the man sufficed to 
direct him to generalizations which compel 
our admiration. We cannot estimate his 


/ genius aright unless we measure him by 


his contemporaries. It seems scarcely cre- 
dible that in his day, when meteorology had 
long become the accepted name of a science, 
Anaxagoras should have had followers who 
gravely accounted for rivers, on the suppo- 
sources were holes that 
tapped subterranean reservoirs, and that the 
bigger the hole the mightier the stream. 
Aristotle shows that although subterranean 
reservoirs doubtless exist, they are a very 
inadequate cause of rivers. The water sup- 
plied by the actual sources is an insignificant 
portion of the volume of any stream, and if 
a reservoir were tapped it would run dry ; 


_ also if the sea received all the rivers without 


any compensatory loss, it would rise con- 


tinually. He then explains the difficulty 
aright, by showing that vapour rises 


from the sea and earth, and is condensed 
into cloud and rain by the cold of the higher 
regions, and afterwards falls on the earth, to 
be drained seaward by the rivers. He pro- 
claims that all great rivers rise in lofty 
mountains, and justly accounts forthe reason ; 
but his instances of fact include the Danube, 
which he derives from the Pyrenees, and the 


Don from the Hindu Kosh! 


The fourteenth chapter contains a remark- 
able and characteristic argument of the 
secular changes of the earth’s surface from 
land to sea. It begins, as usual, with a 
wrong theory, and works round to an almost 
just conclusien. He says that the exhala- 


tion of moisture in any part of the earth 





varies from epoch toepoch. Thatas animals 
flourish and decay, so the earth shows varia- 
tions of vigour, which affect it partially, 
sometimes in one part and sometimes im 
another—whence it results that certain por- 
tions become dry and others are covered with 
water. The establishment of dry land, where 
the sea had stood, is only effected ‘‘ in im- 
mense periods of time, compared to the term 
of our existence. Nations perish too quickly 
to retain a recollection of these vast changes.” 
He utters the memorable saying that Egypt 
is entirely made by the Nile; and proves the 
assertion by an erroneous fact, for he argues 
from Homer’s prominent mention of Thebes 
that Memphis could not then have existed, 
and, therefore, that the lower part of Egypt 
was unformed in Homer’s days, and was 
deposited in the few centuries that sepa- 
rated Homer’s era from his own. He con- 
cludes, ‘‘It is clear, since time never stays, 
and the universe is eternal, that the waters 
of the Don and the Nile have not always 
flowed, and that the place where their waters 
run at this moment has at one period been 
dry land. If the sea abandons some places 
and returns to others, it is evident that the 
same districts are not always seas or con- 
tinents, but that everything changes its 
character in the course of ages.” Nothin 

can be more clearly expressed than this ; an 

we should accept Aristotle’s idea as equally 
advanced with those of our own schools of 
even a few years back, were it not that 
Aristotle has certainly no distinct notion of 
the sea maintaining an uniform level. We 





| rather think the leading idea in his mind was 


that banks of mud were continuously de- 
posited at the mouths of rivers, until the 
water above them became so shallow as to 
admit of being wholly dried, when an epoch 
of drought happened to set im. 
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‘Ayistotle’s mind was penetrated with the 
Kosmic character of all phenomena, and with 
the insignificance of the earth compared with 
the universe. The hardihood and justness 
with which he speculated on the winds of the 
Southern and unknown hemisphere from the 
analogy of the Northern, seems to us one of 
his grandest efforts. He knows so little of 


the earth that he supposes the equatorial 

rtion of Africa to be as uninhabitable from 
heat as the Northern portion of Europe was 
supposed to be unendurable from cold. The 
breadth of his habitable world is bounded to- 
wards the west by the gates of the unknown 
ocean at the Straits of Gibraltar, while the 
same ocean washed the shores of some In- 
dian territory to the east. Yet he boldly 
speculates on the condition of the unknown 
remainder. He shows that the Southern 
hemisphere must contain a habitable zone, 
and that as the equatorial heat urges currents 
of wind towards the pole in our North hemis- 
phere, so the same extreme heat must have 
a similar action in the South. 

In short, Aristotle’s “‘ Meteorology” is avery 
remarkable and interesting work, and being 
rendered into a readable shape by its modern 
French dress, and by the aid of the excellent 
notes and preface of its translator, we have 
pleasure in cordially recommending it to all 
who interest themselves in the progress of 
meteorological science. F, G, 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF CRIMINALS: 
being a Report of a Discussion at a Special Meet- 
ing of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, held at Burlington House, on 
the 17th February, 1863. Edited by J. R. Fow- 
LER, and MARTIN WARE, JUN., Baristers-at-Law, 
Hon. Secretaries to the Third Department. (Printed 
by Order of the Council.) London: Emily Faith- 
full. 1863. 


LETTERS ON TRANSPORTATION, as the only 
means of Effectual Convict Reform ; also, Letters 
on the Revolting Cruelties Practised under the 
Game Laws, showing these Laws to be one of the 
most Prolific Sources of Convictism. By WILLIAM 
Howitt. London: A. W. Bennett. 1863. 


HE transportation question stands at present 
in this condition. Western Australia desires 
to have convicts sent her,as other colonies in a 
similar early stage of advancement have so desired 
before. A time may come, as it has already come 
to every other colony to which convicts have been 
sent, when Western Australia also will feel herself 
able to walk alone, and, failing to derive from the 
presence of convicts any material advantage suffi- 
cient to compensate for the moral disadvantage, 
will warn us, in language not to be slighted, that 
she can receive no more. Shall we avail ourselves 
of Western Australia as a penal colony during the 
interval? Shall we create new, and ever new, set- 
tlements, to occupy, towards this question, from 
time to time the same relation in which Western 
Australia stands to it now? Towards the solution 
of these queries the speeches of Lord Alfred 
Churchill and Major Sanford, in the discussion held 
by the Social Science Association, do us the ser- 
vice of letting us know distinctly what it is that 
Western Australia wants, and what alone she will 
take from us. 


“What,” said Lord Alfred Churchill, “‘ do we find in 
Western Australia? The ticket-of-leave man, as soon as 
he has served a certain amount of time in forced labour 
for the Government, receives his ticket-of-leave. He 
then goes into the labour-market, and obtains the full 
advantage of his labour. The consequence is, that 
there is not 
was for him to loose. He receives wages, and 
is treated in every respect, so far as the value of 
his labour is concerned, as other free men are. . . 
- + « What the Western Australians require is, that a 
certain proportion of free labourers should, if possible, 

there as well as the convicts—especially that there 
ould be a considerable immigration of women. It has 
been found that Irish girls, for instance, are not preju- 
diced marrying ticket-of-leave men. This is a 
m we ought ‘to encourage, combined with that of 
otments to military pensioners, which is already par- 
tially done. There would then be, I have no doubt, an 
amount of free emigration, which would counterbalance 
any amount of convict transportation which is likely te 
take place, I do not think it would be wise to send 
more than about 1000 or 1500 convicts to Western 
Australia annually: for the simple reason, that more 
would tend to choke up the colony, and bring 
about a state of things which the other colonists 
objected to. Formerly New South Wales and 
Tasmania received. about 4000 annually. Again, 
Western Australians say, ‘We would rather not have the 
worst convicts, but the class which are likely to be re- 
formed.’ But though they state that as their opinion, 
they do not make any condition. They eave it in the 
hands of the Government to take anysteps they may like 
upon it; but their object is, that they may be enabled to 
have a number who would settle in the colony, cultivate 
their lands, and make the roads into the interior. There 








ainducement which there formerly | 





is another point: a ticket-of-leave man in Western 


her. We are to furnish inducements, “the result of 


Australia can acquire property, and cultivate lands of | 


his own; there afe numerous instances of his doing so, 
and, therefore, he is in an entirely different position from 
the former ticket-of-leave man.”’ 


And Major Sanford stated— 


‘‘ That the colonists were willing to receive convicts, it 
being understood that a certain number were to be sent 
annually for a certain term of years; but they did not 
wish to take forgers, or what might be called respectable 
thieves, but would not be averse to taking garotters. 


He mentioned an instance of such criminals lately sent | 


out, who had waylaid some carts and garotted those in 
charge of them. They were convicted and sentenced to 
death, but the settlers memorialized and obtained acom- 
mutation of their sentence.”’ 


It is avowed, then, that Western Australia 
desires convicts whose condition may be made so 
desirable that they shall ®e under no inducement 
either to escape or to turn their hands against 
society—a consummation to be reached by offering 
them freedom, wages, wives, and property; that 
for this advancement she would select felons guilty 
of crimes of violence, as being, by their capacity 
for physical labour, better able to furnish the con- 
sideration she looks for than those whose career 
has merely been distinguished by mental ingenuity ; 
finally, and as a measure of the reliance to be 
placed in the representations we have heard of the 
reformatory effects of transportation to Western 
Australia, that she will wink at a repetition of 
crimes of violence in the colony, rather than lose 
the coveted labour. We said that this colony 
was passing through the normal state of youthful 
settlements in reference to the convict question. 
That is so, generically, but with an important 
specific difference: for we believe that language so 
strange as that which we have quoted has beén 
used on the subject by no other colony. The key 
to this difference is to be found in a pregnant con- 
fession of Lord Alfred Churchill. 


**Tt is right,’’ said he, *‘ that you should clearly under- 
stand what the position of Western Australia is. It was 
formed, I believe, some twenty or thirty years ago. 
The first colonists actually abandoned it because they found 
they could gain nothing in it.”’ 


The italics are ours, and they mark our emphatic 
agreement in the eae aps of the case being, as 
his lordship says, clearly understood. Elsewhere, 
settlements have been founded in fertile soils, by 
magnificent harbours, in countries abounding in 
mineral wealth, naturally destined to be the cradles 
of great states. A tide of free emigration has 
flowed to them, able of itself to subdue the wilder- 
ness, and sure to demand in no long time the 
necessary appliances of a large civilised population. 
It is from such examples that the favourite in- 
stances are drawn, which seem to show convict 
labour to be a useful help to a young colony. For 
one pound of value, which has been derived from 
its employment on private lands, its employment 
on public works has conferred many—in hastening 
the conversion of thriving villages into splendid 
cities and convenient ports. Take the case of 
Tasmania:— , 

“Where did you land?” asked Sir William Denison of 
Mr. Howitt. ‘‘ At Launceston.’’ ‘‘ Well; you fonnd a good 
town there, well paved, well lighted, with good public bnild- 
ings, quays, warehouses, courthouse, theatre, barracks, 
and the like. That is the work of convict labour. When 
you wished to come hither, you found a good long coach, 
as well horsed and appointed as ever issued from the 
** Bull-and-Mouth,’’ or the ‘‘ White-Horse-Cellar’’ in Lon- 
don. Itbowled you away over as finely macadamized a 
road, at ten miles the hour, as over any road in Eng- 
land. You passed over substantial bridges, you saw 
right and left cultivated estates and fine country 
mansions. There again you have the product of 
convict labour. Here you are in a beautiful town, 
with good lighting, good paving, all sorts of ex- 
cellent buildings, Government offices, high school, 
splendid custom-house and docks, barracks for 
soldiers, and barracks for convicts, an excellent market- 
house with its noble fountain—all that is the effect of 
convict labour. Look there, just below these windows, 
there is not a great fleet certainly, but a goodly little 
wood of masts. If you had been here a few years ago, 
you would not have seen those vessels of 1200 tons, lying 
close under the town, but the grooms and carters there 
washing their horses’ legs—for the estuary at that part 
was only some two or three feet deep. Now they have 
a commodious port. That port I dug, and built those 
solid piers, with convict labour; and had the opposition 
party allowed me to receive fresh convicts, before I left 
I would have made them another port as capacious and 
good.,”’ 

The execution of these works for the public, 
we admit, was, or might have been, a sufficiently 
penal, though not cruel, employment; and it 
accelerated the perfection of a civilisation otherwise 
bound to take root and develop itself. But what 
is there that resembles this, in that which is less 
a transportation than a foreed emigration, with a 
shortened time of emgijoyment on public works, 
in a colony where they are never likely to be 
needed on a great scale, and an enfranchisement, 
in order to supply to emigrants the labour which, 
if so supplied, may perhaps (such is the hope held 
out) tempt them even to Western Australia ? 
The precedent is that of assisting nature, the course 
in defen ce of which it is cited, is that of thwarting 
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which,” as Sir Walter Crofton said in the same 
discussion, “ would assuredly be, that for every five 
garotters we should have ten,” and all in order to 
roll up-hill a very stone of Sisyphus—to create _ 
colonies where they will not thrive. And, be it 
observed, the objection is not one applicable to 
Western Australia alone: it extends to every such 
settlement which it would still be possible to form, 
whether in Northern Australia or anywhere else. 
The tide of emigration runs now so fast, wherever 
the locality is really suited for colonization, that 
the interval is almost suppressed during which, in 
cases like that of Tasmania, convict labour or 
public work was possible or desirable. No sooner 
are the advantages of a situation known, than 
the rush of free labour precipitates the stage 
of advancement at which the importation 
of convicts ceases to be endurable, and which 
Tasmania reached about 1846. Our flourishing 
colonies will not have the convicts, and only the 
less suitable locations are left for the costly 
experiment which Mr. Howitt still calls on us to 
perform. 

‘Tt am not going to argue the question,’’ said Mr. 
Hastings, in the discussion of the Association, ‘*‘ whether 
it is wise or unwise on the part of the mother-country to 
defray the cost of emigration to the colonies ; but I am 
quite sure of this, that if you spend money in supplying 
labour to our dependencies, you ought to take care that 
the expenditure flows both at home and in the colonies 
into the natural channels. If you want to pay for emi- 
gration, pay for the emigration of the honest and indus- 
trious, and not of the dishonest and the idle. Take the 
respectable labourer, and not the rascals from your jails. 
Go into Lancashire, and save the cotton-spinners from 
their undeserved calamity; go to Coventry, and take the 
starving weavers; thin the labour-market of your agri- 
cultural counties, and raise the man, struggling with a 
wife and children on a few shillings a week, to the afflu- 
ence of emigration. I maintain that you have no 
right to spend on the criminal class a shilling more than 
is absolutely necessary for the purpose of first punishing 
and then of reclaiming them. You have no right to take 
one shilling from the taxpayers of this country in order 
to send out your convicts to places where they may do 
better than honest men can do at home.”’ 

The speech of Mr. Hastings, from which we have 
just quoted, contains a very able review of the 
arguments on the question of transportation, and 
we recommend it, as well as the whole discussion, 
to the consideration of those who would fain 
shrink from confronting that great, but inevitable 
difficulty of the age—the treatment of our criminal 


classes at home. 





THE NATIONAL ALMANAC; or, ANNUAL 
RECORD for the YEAR 1863. Philadelphia: 
George W. Childs; London: Triibner. 

TF VHIS is the first of a series which is to appear 

annually, and which professes to contain 

accurate and reliable information connected with 
the condition of the Federal Government and the 
respective States of the Union, in their manifold 
interests, ‘whether political, social, industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, financial, ecclesiastical, 
educational, or literary.” And it must be admitted 
that on each of these subjects much useful informa- 
tion is given—if the statements made, and the 
figures tabulated, can be relied on as accurate. 
In this voluthe there are 698 closely packed pages, 
bristling with figures, sometimes neatly arranged 
as tables of population, statements of imports and 
exports, miles of road, income and expenditure, 
and all else that goes to make up those wonderful 
and impregnable data which cautious reasoners 
never venture to attack. Sometimes, again, the 
most intricate diagrams are presented, marked 
along and across with straight lines, and traversed 
in all directions with eccentric lines, which would 
be infinitely instructive, if they could be under- 
stood with a fair amount of study. But though 
these lines and figures are puzzling, there is much 
in the plain prose of this bulky volume well worth 
understanding, as it relates to the actual condition 
of a country, the past growth of which is without 
parallel in the history of the world. 

As regards the population, of which a census 
has been taken eight times, at periods of ten 
years, beginning at 1790 and ending in 1860, an 
increase 1s witnessed that confounds all calcu- 
lation as applied to any nation known to ancient 
or modern history. In 1790, the census return 
was within a few thousands of 4,000,000; a 
mere handful when compared even with third or 
fourth-rate European states; but when last taken 
in 1860, emigration had done its work. The 
millions of acres over which the people spread 
themselves called on them to increase and multiply ; 
and those who found how unstinted they were in 
room, invited friends and relatives from all parts of 
the world : and hence, with scope for the activity of 
all human energies, wealth sprang into existence 
as if by magic, whilst the energetic men and 
women from all countries in Europe who poured 
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into America, taking with them skill and in- men—not, however, to the masses that lie about 
dustry, forced the red man to recede and the | 
rot by the thousand where they fell, and no 


forests to disappear. The growth of wealth in 
America is as remarkable as the growth of popula- 
lation, the real estate and personal property in 
the States and Territories in 1850 amounted to 
7,135,780,228 dollars, whilst in 1860 this value 


was increased to 16,159,616,068 dollars; and this | 
rate of increase might have gone on for an in- | 


definite period, if the disease of slavery had not 
been gnawing at the very vitals of the country, 


and preparing the ruin that now overspreads a | 
| the severe and certain punishments great national 


large portion of the land. 

The quarrel between the North and the South is 
not an accidental one. Its approach was foreseen 
and foretold. Strangers visiting America saw, or 
imagined they saw, through many causes, rottenness 
at the root of the so much vaunted prosperity of that 
country. They saw it in the uncertainty of public 
employment, whereby one hungry legion of place- 


hunters was always on the trail of another,—the | 
“Haves” and the “Have nots,”’ as Sancho’s mother | 


designated them, being continually plotting and 
counter-plotting to work each other’s ruin. And, 
worst of all, the irrepressible slave question, being 
once raised, became impossible of settlement—the 
temper of the people considered—except as it is 
now being settled. 





Those who want to understand how national | 


sins sap national prosperity, should read carefully 
those pages of this book, which are occupied with 
the record of important events from the commence- 
ment of the war up to the end of last year. The 
United States’ army, when this struggle began, 
consisted cf 14,000 regular troops, scattered over 
the nation in insignificant groups; but from 
the moment the first shot was fired against 
Fort Sumter, and it was seen that the two great 
sections of the nation must clear for action, the 
implements of industry were flung away, and those 
of war eagerly seized; wealth-production was 
seriously impaired—the destruction of war began. 
First, 75,000 volunteers were called out for three 
months; and in a fortnight after 42,000 more, to 
serve for three years, or during the war, were called 
for. It soon was seen that the time for child’s play 
was past, and on the 22nd of July, therefore, 500,000 
men were voted by Congress, to which, during the 
same month, another half-million were added. 
Drily, but most effectually, does the “ National 
Almanac” tell its tale of increase in armies and 
navies, and, consequently, of decrease in those 
great armies of industry, whose operations so 
rapidly carried America to a position amongst the 
foremost nations of the world. Taking the table 
that shows the progress of ship-building, a great 
falling off is observable in 1861 in the merchant 
navy, as compared with the average of the ten 
previous years. Turning, however, to the account 
given of the American war-navy, there are returns 
given which show that there has been no slackness 
in the direction of the war. There are now in 
actual service, or in active preparation, 104 sailing 
vessels, with 74,175 of tonnage, carrying 1415 guns; 
and 323 steam vessels, with 265,861 of tonnage, 
carrying 1853 guns—there being of this num- 
ber 54 iron-clad vessels. We need not specu- 
late here on the political consequences likely to 
arise from this wonderful national transformation. 
Whatever sort of ending the conflict now going on 
may have, the Americans must keep up great war- 
establishments; and this change of character lead- 
ing, as it is certain to do, to changed ambitions, 
must help, heaven only knows how far, in causing 
future afiliction to the world. 

The “‘ Record of Important Events” is @ remark- 
able narrative. The reader cannot but be struck 
with the manner in which the various actions which 
have been fought since the breaking out of the war 


backwards or forwards, always do so for strategic 
purposes. 
and never offends, if he can at all avoid it the 
national self-love. Bull’s Run is admitted as a 
panic and a flight; but then the Federal army was 
only 20,000 against 40,000 of the Confederates, so 
that, after all, the North need scarcely blush for 
the reverse then received. After this, most readers 
will be prepared to learn, that in counting up the 
victories a large balance is on the side of the Union 
troops. Running the finger along the various 
columns, thirty battles may be counted, saying 
nothing of skirmishes, or even sieges : and of these 
twenty-two are given to the Federals, whilst the 
remaining eight are carried to the credit of the 
Confederates. Histo iicfable has evidently not yet 
fallen into disuse. ss 


The obituary notices to be found at page 626 | 
are truer, it may fairly be supposed, than accounts 
of battles and skirmishes; and these, it may be 
said, are devoted almost exclusively to military 





The writer works with a careful pen, | 





Bull’s Run, Corinth, or Fredericksburg: they 
National Almanac records their names. Noting in 
this volume only the generals, there is a sad roll of 
thirty-four of them, a loss which indicates a death- 
rate in the camp and in the field perfectly ap- 
palling. oF maal : 
Unsightly as this book is with its multitude of 
dry details, and all else that makes such produc- 
tions distasteful to the general reader, it is worth 
studying, as pointing out with a strange vividness 


sins draw afterthem, and contrasting, as it does, the 
happy conditions of industry and peace with those 
of warfare and destruction. 


LES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS: leur Vie et leurs 


Par P. Barrére, Membre de l’Université de France, 
de l’Académie de Paris, Ancien Répétiteur et Chef 
d’Institution du Lycée Bonaparte, Ancien Pro- 
fesseur de Francais & l’Académie Royale Militaire 
de Woolwich, et Lecturer de Littérature Francaise 
a l'Institut Royal de l’Artillerie de Woolwich. 
London: Williams & Norgate ; Paris: G. Ducrocq. 
1863. 


\ BARRERE in his preface modestly speaks 
i e of his work as suitable primarily for the 
officers and gentlemen-cadets of Woolwich, then 
for schools in France and England. He has suc- 
ceeded, however, in giving a compact biographical 
history of French literature to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, which fills a void existent 
equally in the literature of our country and in 
that of his own, and which deserves to be widely 
made use of on both sides of the Channel. With- 
out reaching to actual originality, it is independent 
in judgment, perspicuous and pleasant in style, 
and should be received by many amongst us, who 
are still reduced to take their notions of French 
literature from the dreary “ Cours dé Littérature” 
of Laharpe, as a most welcome deliverance. 

The weakest portion of M. Barrére’s book is the 
earliest. He follows old routine in assigning un- 
due prominence to the Provengal literature, and 
appears very ignorant of the early French epics, of 
which he says, that “only literary archwologists 
and historians now consult in France these sources, 
otherwise very curious, of our national literature.” 
As a Frenchman of the South, M. Barrére may 
perhaps be excused for his partiality towards the 
“ Langue d’oc”—of the literature of which, never- 
theless, it may be confidently asserted, that none 
so ary, so artificial, so devoid—except in the hands 
of, at most, one or two of its poets—of all moral 
dignity, ever attained to one quarter of the repu- 
tation which it has usurped and still holds. But 
he is not excusable for his neglect of the beautiful 
serious literature of the “ Langue d’oil,” during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; and 
especially of that body of poems*of the Carlovin- 
gian cycle, which is, in fact, as a whole, quite un- 
rivalled in the history of modern epic poetry. No 
one who had read the “Song of Roland,” or 
“Garin the Lorrainer,” or “Ogier the Dane,” 
could bear to dismiss them in a note, and then 
assign, as M. Barrére does, whole pages to the 
poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
dreary as he himself confesses one of them, at least, 
to be. And how came even Charles d’Orleans to 
be left out ? 

Iu fact, though well alive to the narrowness of 
Boileau, M. Barrére is really swayed by him in 
commencing with Villon the list of those poets, 
whom he seems really to have studied. He owes, 
indeed, to tite historians of the present century to 


( ‘ _ have been able to appreciate the prose-writers of his 
are narrated. The Union forces, whether they move 


country from an earlier period; and Villehardouin, 
Joinville, Froissart, Commines, are duly judged. 
Monstrelet, notwithstanding his prolixity, has 


obtained a place for him in the record; but, from 
the sixteenth century melusively, it may be said 
that M. Barrére omits no foremost name, and 
allots to each, in general, its fitting place. He is 
especially right m assigning his due value to 


Calvin, as one of “‘the creators of the French | 


language.” It seems a mistake, however, to place 
him before Rabelais, who was not only twenty-six 
years older, but who represents, as M. Barrére 
most truly says, the transition between the middle 


ages and modern timeg—Calvin, on the other | 


hand, being essentially modern. Nothing, indeed, 
is more striking than to contrast such writings 


| of the two as are almost contemporary in date of 


publication—there is the difference of a full half- 
century in point of style between them. On the 
other hand, M. Barrére is far from correct in 
dealing with Queen Margaret of Navarre almost 
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“ae AP ‘urs | marks some of the pages of Malebranche. 
(Euvres; ou Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. | 





exclusively as the authoress of the very free col- 
lection of tales of the Heptameron. “The history 
of the time would have shown him that it was far 
more as a poetess, and especially as a religious 
ess, that she acted upon her contemporaries. 
Still, his sketch of the literature of the sixteenth 
century is, with a few exceptions, complete and 
satisfactory; although something might have been 
said of the numerous memoirs of the time, which, 
from Brantéme to D’ Aubigné, form a noteworthy 
rtion of its prose literature, as well as of the 
amous “Satyre Ménippée.” But, indeed, even 
Sully, Cardinal de Retz and St, Simon are preter- 
mitted. 

It is, however, evidently in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries that M. Barrdre feels most at 
home ; and here (omissions apart) there is little but 
praise to be given to him, although he scarcely 
does justice to the lofty and solemn beauty, which 
The 
ablest chapter in the volume is nem that on 
Moliére, an author who, with Voltaire, is evi- 
dently a special favourite with M. Barrére. He 
does not indeed even indicate all that political by- 
play which M. Michelet wishes us to see in the 
works of the great French comic poet, and perhaps 
does not believe in it. But he has given us botha 
capital biographical sketch of the man and a very 
good critical appreciation of his plays; nor can a 
better sample of M. Barrére’s writing be given 
than the page which, describes the last hours of 
Moliére :— 

It was the third representation of the Malade Imagin- 
aire. Moliére, who felt himself that day very unwell, 
was to fill the part of Argan in the evening. His wife 
and Baron entreated him not to do so—not to act in his 
then state of health—to take a little rest. ‘“‘ How am I to 
do ?”’ he replied; ‘‘ there are fifty poor workmen who have 
only their day’s wages to live on; what will they do if 
there is to be no play? I should reproach myself if | 
neglected to give them bread for a single day whilst I 
actually could do so.’’ He sent, however, for the actors, 
and told them that, as he felt more unwell than usual, 
he begged them to be ready punctually at four to begin 
the play. ‘‘Otherwise,’’ he added, ‘‘I cannot be there, 
and you may return the money.” The actors had the 
chandeliers lit, and the curtain was drawn up at four. 


Moliére acted with great difficulty ; but in the final cere- 
mony of the piece, at the moment of uttering the word 


juro, he was taken with a convulsion, which he tried to 


disguise under a laugh. 

After the piece, he stepped into his chair, and was 
carried to the Rue de Richelieu, where he lodged. Some 
doctors who were sent for carried their rancour so far as 
to refuse their services to a dying man. Moliéere asked 
for the last sacraments and for religious assistance, Two 
priests of St. Eustache, who were requested to come, 
refused equally to attend the bedside of the expiring 
actor. He had no other help at his last moments but two 
religious sisters whom he was wont to receive in his 
house when they passed by Paris during Lent. In their 
arms he gave up the ghost. 

Tartuffe was at last to havehis revenge. The so-called 
religious party found a triumph in this death. The 
curate of St. Eustache sharply refused burial to an actor 
unreconciled to the Church. Moliére’s widow had re- 
course to the King; the King declared himself incompe- 
tent, dismissed the widow abruptly, and wrote to the 
Archbishop to decide. It was at last obtained, 
as a favour, that his mortal remains should be carried by 
night into a graveyard corner, like those of a criminal. 
It was the Catholic custom in those days to repeat funereal 
chaunts on the way from the house of the deceased to 
the churchyard. Silence alone accompanied Moliére to 
his last home. 


Tt will be seen that M. Barrére’s style of nar- 
rative is easy and unaffected. The readers of his 
first volume will no doubt gladly look out for the 
second which he promises, on French literature in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Jd. M. L. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th March, 1863.— 
(London: H. Bailliere, and Barthés & Lowell. )— 
CoMING, as they do, apart from the flood of monthly 
magazines, the mid-month numbers of the “‘ Deux 
Mondes ”’ usually “ ear to an Englishman the most 
interesting ones. one! can, hoWever, be no ques- 
tion as to the interesting character of the present 
number. Asthe plot of ‘‘ Mademoiselle la Quin- 


touches of pathos which, perhaps, deserved to have | Gots eaves Sem, 5 Seemes eeeee SS 


doubt that George Sand intends her new work to 
act as a counterpoise to M. Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ His- 
toire de Sibylle,” published last year in the same 
yeriodical, and since republished with great success. 
Both novels turn on precisely the same idea—the 
conflict of love and faith, Two young people— 
handsome and well off —fall desperately in love with 
each other; the familiesapprove of the match. But 
the lady isa fervent Roman Catholic ; the gentleman 
is, at all events in her eyes, an unbeliever. So 
far the stories run parallel. But the points of 
view of the authors are antagonistic. In M. Octave 
Feuillet’s work the faith of the heroine conquers 
the unbelief of her lover; in Madame Sand’s 
it appears pretty evident that the looser 
faith of the lover—unbelief it can hardly be 
called—is meant to overcome the traditional 
Catholicism of the lady. As far as the story goes 
hitherto, the artistic advantage lies decidedly 
with the delicate touch of M. Feuillet. The form 
of letters adopted by George Sand is always a heavy 
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trinaire tone of the young lover. A personage some- | 


what new in the records of novelism is, however, 
introduced in the shape of a devout friend—not 


officially ‘‘ divector” — who admits the death of faith, — 


the rottenness of church-machinery, the factitious- 
ness of religious revivals; but has been taught by 
an old Capuchin monk to seek salvation in an un- 

uestioning return to primitive orthodoxy, and the 
ormation of a emall group of “‘ spotless sheep” who 
shall cry to heaven for deliverance. Among the other 
papers, four call for particular notice. The second 

art of M. G. Perrot’s *‘ Recollections of a Voyage 
in Asia Minor” leaves the reader with the regret 
that it should be the concluding one. His descrip- 
tion of the social state of Angora, with its five 
distinct “‘ milet” or nations—25,000 Turks, 11 to 
12,000 Roman Catholic Armenians, 4000 non-united 
Armenians, 3000 Greeks, and 1000 Jews- is full of 
interest. Amongst the lower class of Turks he finds, 
as almost all observers have done, straightforward- 
ness, kindness, and ‘‘ I know not what primitive and 

eat simplicity.” But the officials are all hope- 
essly corrupt, as are most of the local aristocracy ; 
and the feeling is general that the days of the 
Turkish Empire are numbered, and that it has but 
a few years more to live. The Roman Catholic 


Armenians, on the other hand, and particularly | 


their clergy, typify the idea anc the desire of pro- 
83, and are very superior to their non-united 
rethren. Still the richer Greek families repre- 
sent the most intelligent and liberal element in lay 
society. The Greeks not only trade on the largest 
scale, but also most honestly, and live together in 
better union and fellowship4than the Armenians. 
The Jews are utterly insignificant. M. Elisée 
Reclus contributes another of his admirable ar- 
ticles on American politics, “The American Ne- 
oes since the Civil War of the United States: 
- The Partizans of Kansas and the Free Blacks of 
Beanfort.” One feels quite ashamed, on reading 
this paper, to think that it should have been left to 
a Frenchman to draw it up. One figure we must 
uote from it, for the benefit of those who imagine 
that the slaves emancipated by the war are simply 
rotting in idleness. By the lst January, 1863, the 
Federal Government had spent 225,705 dollars upon 
the free negroes of Beaufort, and had received for 
them, in work done, to the amount of 724,984 dollars 
—leaving thus a surplus value of half-a-million of 
dollars. Under the title of “‘ The Confessions of a 
Missionary,” M. Edmond Schérer, a writer of the 
Strasburg school of French Protestantism, has an 
article on Bishop Colenso, which may offer useful 
matter for thought to those who do not share his 
views. Lastly,!M. Emile Montégut writes a very 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Poetry of an old Civiliza- 
tion,” being a review of a volume of “ Poems of the 
Thang era,” translated last year from the Chinese 
by M. d’Hervey St. Denys. M. Forcade’s ‘* Chron- 
ique” deals chiefly with the Polish question, to which 
. de Mazade also devotes an article, and M. Barbier 
some fine stanzas, which show, in the author of the 
‘‘Tambes,” at once a notable attenuation of that 
yoo vigour which formerly distinguished him, but, 
at the same time, a much greater elevation of moral 
tone. 


Revue Chrétienne, 15th March, 1863. (Paris: Ch. 
Meyrueis..)—A CAREFUL and interesting article on 
Uhiand opens this number, and is followed by one 
by M. Edmond de Pressensé on the “‘ Sitting of the 
French Academy of the 26th February, 1863,’’ and 
another by M. J. F. Astié, on “ The Religious Re- 
vival in the bosom of French Protestantism,” being 
mainly a critique on Baron von Goltz’s “ Religious 
Geneva in the Nineteenth Century.” Some _ in- 
teresting, but rather too prolix, “ Italian Corres- 

ndence” comes next, from the pen of M. T. 

lier, drawing, amongst other things, a striking 
contrast between the deadness of Rome and the life 
of Naples. Here, ‘‘the great manifestation of 
silence,” is “ the only one which is not dangerous ;” 
there, “tongues are free, Bourbonian opinions come 
to the light as unconcernedly as Italian ones—oppo- 
sition itself forms part of the common life.” The 
number concludes with the usual book-notices, and 
with M. de Pressensé’s ‘‘ Review of the Month,” in 
which one is surprised to find that he refers to the 
“* Codex Sinaiticusy” without so much as mentioning 
the doubts raised as to its authenticity. 


A Reply to the Address of the Right Hon. the Earl 
p Mrs, bury and others, to the Right Hon. Sir 
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arles Wood on the Proposed Law of Contract for | 


India.. By W F. Fergusson, Agent for the Land- 


holders and Commercial Association of British India. | 


(London: Ridgway. 1863).— Tas European indigo- 
rae of Bengal did yeoman’s service to the world 
n the old days of the East India Company's mono- 
ly, primarily by creating a centre of independent 
uropean energy in India, and in a secondary 


manner by giving India almost the practical mono- 


poly of a particular culture. So long as none but 
Company’s justice could be nad, which had often but 
the name in common with the thing, they could not 
be very severely found fault with for adminis- 
tering a very rough justice of theirown. But whilst 
the spirit of the Indian administration, and the 
machinery of Indian justice went on improving, 
the independence of the opium-planters went 
on hardening into practical despotism ; and they 
succeeded in rendering the cultivation of their staple 
so utterly hateful and abominable to the native, that 
not only could he starcely Be matle to grow it, gave 





one, and there is something strained in the doc- under fear of the stick, but he took the first 


opportunity, on the occasion of a supposed govern- 
ment permission, to root out the crop over a vast 
extent of country. 
now no longer propitious for the free use of lattials, 


_ or clubmen, the planters had bethought themselves 


of obtaining a change in the law, which should make 
civil fraud in opium-culture punishable criminally at 
the handsof landowner-magistrates, or others. Foiled 
in obtaining this for their own special protection, 
they enlarged their sphere of action, and demanded 
anew agricultural contract law for the whole of 
India ; and by a skilful management of the English 
press, and the enlisting into their service of a few 
pens of high character, they have seemed once or 
twice already on the eve of obtaining a measure, the 
effect of which would be little less than the reduc- 
tion of the Igdian opium-ryots to a condition of 
predial slavery. The English public is, however, 
begining to see somewhat clearer into the matter, and 
Mr. Fergusson’s assertion that the “‘ object ” of the 
proposed contract law “‘ is to benefit the ryot ” comes 
rather too late to be believed. 


The American Church in the Disruption, By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Church-cause and the Church- 
party,” &c. Reprinted from “ The Christian Re- 
membrancer,” for January, 1863. (London: J. and 
C. Mozley.)—-We fear that our readers will find it 
impossible to get any real knowledge of the American 
Church out of this pamphlet. By the ‘*‘ American 
Church” the author intends nothing but the Epis- 
copal Church - the extent of which in America may 
be estimated from the fact that, according to the 
author’s own statistics, out of a population in the 
Northern States of eighteen millions there were 
only 710 clergymen ‘‘of our communion,” and 
97,000 communicants. But it is perfectly obvious 
from one end of the essay to the other that the 
author has no eyes to see anything but his particular 
communion. He really talks sometimes as if his 
whole idea of religion was churchmanship. “ The 
break up of the unwieldy Union,” he says, ‘‘ followed 
as it must be by the division of the Church into 

rovinces, would in itself be an unmeasured 

enefit to the Church, by’ the creation of a 
spirit of godly competition between the sections.” 
The italics are our own. Such language is too in- 
comprehensible to rouse indignation. It is painful 
to reflect that such a passage should have appeared 
in a review which is the nominal representative of 
what Dr. Newman called ‘‘ the movement of 1833.” 
As the movement was started and led by that great 
intellect and noble heart, it drew its life from living 
principles and living wants, and devoted the energies 
of a great enthusiasm to the awakening of a belief 
in truths, which it believed to be of eternal human 
And now it is so destitute of all living 
principle, that it looks for an “‘ unmeasured benefit” 
to the creation of “‘a competition between its sec- 
tions.” The development and culture of religious 
life in America must come from some very different 
quarter ; and we must say that if this article gives 
at all a fair representation.of what the writer pleases 
to call ‘‘ the church,’’ we are not in the least sur- 
prised at being told by him that it has a greater and 
a more increasing hold among the slave-holders of 
the South than among the people of the North, 


Our Greeting to the Princess Alexandra. By Martin 
F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy.” 
striking parts of this poem are its repetitions ; it is 

uestionable, however, whether their effect is not 

slightly interfered with by their frequency. There 
are certain subtle Tupperian touches in the following 
lines, which -we doubt not will be recognized at 
once, and relished by the reader :— 

O glad and glorious day! 

O multitude on multitude! 

O deep magnetic brotherhood, 

And yearning all one way ! 

O spirit-stirring cheers ! 

O hearts that burst in tears, 

All sobbing in the sun, 

And throbbing all as one! 

Phrenological Sketches of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales: with Observations on their Physiological 
and Physionomical Characieristics. By E. T. Craig. 
(Pitman.)—Tnis pamphlet is one of the ordinary 
shifts to which professors of phrenolog® resort when 
they want to bring themselves or their science into 
notice. Any hearty and honest welcome to the Prin- 
cess is appropriate and gratifying. Even Martin F. 
Tupper’s “ Greetirg” can be tolerated ; but specula- 
tions such as Mr. Craig’s are simply out of place, and 
altogether unpleasant. People do not want to be 
told that in the Princess ‘‘the mental or nervous 
temperament predominates over the vital and mus- 
cular systems,” or that “the hair is fine, wavy, 
soft, abundant, and auburn,” or that “‘the neck is 
long, and flows gently towards the shoulders,” or 
that ‘the head is large and pyriform.” And when 
we are assured that “ the configuration of the whole 
head will introduce a new type of brain into the 
royal race of England,” we feel that Mr. Craig 
ought to be rewarded for his information after the 
manner of the philosophers in Hades—for which see 
Rabelais. e 


Military Despotism ; or, the Inniskilling Dragoon 
A tale of Indian life, (London: Chapman & Hall.) 


—Tuis is a tale of individual persecution, arising | 


out of the Indian quarrel between Captain Smales 
and Colonel Crawley, which, if the statements con- 
tained in the pamphlct can be relied on, ought to 
receive some attention from the authorities at the 
War Office. 


Samuel Lilley, the writer of thre 
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Meanwhile, the times being | 
| made subject to by Colonel Crawley. 


(Virtue Brothers & Co.)—TnE most. 








pamphlet, is a working painter, and he appeals in 
modest language to the members of the House of 
Commonson behalf of his brother, who,he declares, lost 
his life in consequence of the harsh treatment he was 
On the face of 
the matter, the case is strong in favour of Sergeant- 
Major Lilley. He appears to have been a brave, 
steady, and attentive man, doing all he had to do as 
regimental duty to the satisfaction of his superior 
officers: and everything went well with him until 


‘the unfortunate quarrel between Captain Smales and 


Colonel Crawley. That fcr doing his duty, so far as 
he was mixed up with this, he should, as is alleged, 
be persecuted to death, is not a thing to be passed 
over in silence; and as this persecution unto death of 
Lilley has reduced his parents to extreme poverty, 
satisfaction ought to be given for the wrong done. 
This pamphlet is remarkably well-written, tells a 
plain tale plainly, and even pathetically. The fact 
that the family to which the sufferer belonged is 

oor should stimulate rather than repress a desire to 
ri justice done in such a case. 


The Insurrection in Poland, By Count de Monta- 
lembert, one of the forty members of the French 
Academy. (London: Bentley. 1863.) —“‘ THEnationin 
mourning is to-day a nation in flames and in blood : 
such are the opening words of this pamphlet, written 
with all M. de Montalembert’s usual vigour, and cha- 
racterized by the necessary inconsistencies of his posi- 
tion as a pass:onate liberal and a passionate Ultra- 
montanist. Strange to say, he is alive to the logic of 
outward facts, whilst dead to that of principles within; 
and whilst he has but hard words for the Italian 
resurrection—for “the sacrileges, spoliations, banish- 
ments, proscriptions, and wholesale imprisonments 
of the clergy, which in all quarters inaugurated the 
new system in Italy,” he declares that “ the Italian 
question commands and decides the question of Po- 
land, and that by an invincible consequence —ineluc- 
tabile fatum —already written in the hearts and con- 
sciences of all, the intervention of France in Italy 
condemns her to interfere in Poland.” At the same 
time, he doubts whether it will be ‘‘ absolutely ne- 
cessary to draw the sword ;” and, above all, he de- 
clares beforehand that ‘‘ to dream of compensations” 
for France, ‘‘ of annexations on the Rhine or the 
Meuse, would be tostrikea fatal blow against the Polish 
cause—to outrage precisely that principle of nation- 
ality which it is our duty to invoke and defend in 
Poland.” 


Rejoice with them that Rejoice. A Sermon preached 
in Canterbury Cathedral on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’s Marriage, March 10, 1863. By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (London : 
Rivingtons.)—“ Tne Church of Christ among us 
ought to be the great fountain-head of sympathy in 
the land,—she ought ever to be foremost in all kindly 
and hearty participation of the nation’s joy and the 
nation’s sorrow.” This passage will sufficiently in- 
dicate the drift of the sermon before us, and should 
serve asa rebuke to those narrow zealots— happily 
but few—who, acting as if man were made for Lent 
and not Lent for man, refused to associate them- 
selves with, or help others to share in, the nation’s 
joy on the occasion of the Prince’s wedding. Dr. 
Alford’s sermon is as brief as it is excellent. 


Dreams and Realities. A Volume of Poems. By 
Walter Cook Spens. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 12mo.)— Mr. Spens is evidently a 
young man who, because he has a strong desire to 
write poetry, mistakes the impulse for the power. 
With a modest mistrust of himself, he says, in the 
prefatory sonnet addressed to his father 

Few youthful poems live; I trust again 

To write, however, with maturer brain. 
If Mr. Spens should attempt to realize this hope, 
and should fail, we certainly advise him not to try 
again. Looking at the present volume, we think it 
would be better if he at once decided to stick to 
plain prose, as the medium most suitable to him for 
the expression of his thoughts. 


Lucy Strutt ; or, Self-confidence humbled. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Stories and Lessons on the Catechism.” 
The First Grave. By the same. A Sketch of the 
Life of John Lee: a True Story for Farm-Lads, 
By the Author of “Stories and Catechisings in 
Illustration of the Collects. (London: J. and C, 
Mozley.)—THreEs religious story-books, of much the 
same quality as usual. They ure good, no doubt ; 
but they seem to us very weak. We will not venture 
to say that such characters as are drawn are not 
sometimes met with in the country, but we are sure 
that they are totally removed from ordinary life, 
and that the real and terrible temptations which 
beset men and wemen when they grow up are never 
touched, because never felt, by the writers of 
these books. They seem to us mostly written by 
ladies brought up in seclusion, whose whole know- 
ledge of the world is derived from the “‘ Christian 
Year.” We have not a word tosay in disparagement 
either of them or their writings, considered by them- 
selves; but they really don’t help flesh and blood. 


Ode to the Princess Aleraudre. By Alexander 
Buckler. (Ackerman.) Very neatly printed on 
tinted paper, and sold for sixpence, the proceeds 
being intended for the Lancashire Relief Fund.— 
THE loyalty of the author is unquestionable, and his 
desire for the happiness of the Princess is highly 
creditable to him ; but the poetical merits of the 
ode are not so striking as to call for special com- 
mendation, nor are its faults so graye as to require 
critical censure. 
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MUSIC. 


Angels’ Visits. Song by Mrs. Aylmer. 
by Franz Abt. 
Song with a delicately arranged accompaniment. 
Abt’s music seldom, if ever, has depth or passion in 
it; but it is always, as here, refined, elegant, and 
tuneful. 

Procession March. By A. 8. Sullivan. Arranged 
for the Piano forte, two hands. (Cramer & Co.) 
—Two hands are not enough to extract from the 
piano a semblance of Mr. Sullivan’s excellent instru- 
mentation. A four-handed arrangement is an- 


Music 


nounced. The leading phrase of the March is suf- | 


‘Cocks & Co.)—A GRACEFUL little | 


ficiently vigorous, and the two soft interludes (trios) | 
_ channels, may have become mingled with a certain 


are melodious; but the chief merit of the piece lies 
in the orchestration. 
temperance, shown herein by Mr. Sullivan justify 
a hope that he is to add one more to the list of true 
English musicians. 

The Bride from the North. 
Chorley. Music by A. 8. Sullivan. (Cramer & Co.) 
— THis song is rather pensive than jubilant: better 
fitted for a drawing-room than for the concert- 
room. The third verse is the best, both in words and 
music, and the song has a very dainty close. 

The Princess of Wales’ March (on Danish Airs.) 
Played on her arrival on the 7th of March. 
A. 8. Sullivan. 
introduced are lively and make capital marching 
tunes. It is not possible to judge from this two- 


‘Lhe taste, spirit, and, withal, | 


Words by H. F. | 


| appealing to it and meditating upon it. 
| 


| opposed to the truth of God’s Word, in the sup- | 


_ position that Samuel, or some other contemporary 
servant of God, collected, enlarged, and put in 
| their present shape, the writings of Moses and of 
Joshua, together with other sacred documents 
handed down from the earliest ages. It must have 
been so done before the time of David, who de- 
lighted in God’s then written Word, constantly 


6. Nor is it a matter of heresy to suppose that | 


there may be alloy with the gold ; that errors may 


have crept into the sacred text; and that what | 


has passed through so many successive human 


amount of human infirmity. 
7. It is no disparagement to the acknowledged 


perfection both of the Godhead and the Manhood | 


in our Lord, to suppose that He should have 
quoted from, and given His supreme sanction to 
the ancient Sacred Records, though not absolutely 
free from admixture of human error. As man, 
He “increased in wisdom and in stature’’ (Luke 


ii. 52). As man, Himself says, in reference to the 


| destruction of Jerusalem, or the end of the world :— 


By | 
(Cramer & Co.)—THE airs here | 


handed piece how the piece sounded on the occasion | 


for which it was produced. 


Et Incarnatus est. A Trois Voix (8.8. 13.), avec 
Accompagnement d’Orgue ou Piano Forte. 
par J. L. Ellerton. (Schott & Ellerton.)—-Mr. ELLER- 
TON’s service-music is written with freedom and 
elegance. His treatment of the voice is Italian in 
style, gracefully rhythmical, and not deficient in 
melody. ‘This piece is a setting of the old subject, 
having more grace than solemnity, such a seiting 
as might have been penned by a pupil of Pergolesi 
or Paer. 


Ave Maria. Trio (8S. T. B.). By J. L. Ellerton, 
(Schott and Co.)— A PLEASANTLY melodious arrange- 
ment of the hymn; the movement of the parts free 
and simple, but none the less skilful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RELIGIOUS PROSECUTIONS. 
To the Editor of Tur Reaper. 

Srr,—Neither as advocate nor opponent, but 
simply in the interest of truth, I would beg to 
offer a few remarks on certain points involved in 
the religious prosecutions now gving on or im- 
pending. 

1. As no two thinking men think exactly the 
same upon any one given subject, it is well that 
the Articles of the Church allow considerable Jati- 
tude. In the present day, when the mind of man 
is expanding in every direction, such latitude 
should be rather increased than diminished. 

2. The very first Article compels us to take 
figuratively all those numerous passages in which 
the Almighty is set forth as with human attributes 
—* parts and passions ;” popular language is em- 
ployed. This affords a clue by which we may 
thread our way through other mazes and difficul- 
ties, viz., where revelation and the discoveries of 
science seem to clash. Revelation has nothing to 
do with such matters. It was no part of the 
mind or will of God by inspiration to teach lessons 
of natural science. Duty to God and man—the 
way Of life and salvation—this and nothing else was 
the province of revelation. 

In reference to the heavenly bodies—the mys- 
teries of creation—the laws of nature as appointed 
by the Almighty Designer - the sacred writers 
spoke the language of the day, the only language 
upon these subjects that could be understood. 
This was clearly necessary in the infancy of the 
world. It would be necessary even now. 
not the mightiest human intellect could grasp the 
Eternal, or comprehend the Infinite. 

3. Neither the Articles nor the Liturgy compel 
us to take the Mosaic account of the Creation ac- 
cording to the mere letter ; or otherwise than as 
an adumbration of the Divine wisdom, power, 
and goodness, set forth in vision probably to 
newly-created man, and with special reference to 
his instruction in points that it concerned him to 
know ; viz., that he was the last formed, and the 
most highly endowed of all God’s creatures; and 
that he was to work six days, and rest the seventh, 
as requisite for the recruiting of his strength, and 
the due service of his Maker. 

4. Neither is it contrary to the Articles or the 
Liturgy to hold that the Noachian Deluge ex- 
tended only to the then known world—the mighty 
plain of Central Asia, where the primitive family 
of man dwelt. 

5. Nor is there anything destructive to the 
Faith, or contrary to the rales of the’ Church, or 


Cempees | the gracious purpose designed. Even the Septua- 


| gint translation, though containing far more alloy, | 


“ Of that day and that hour knoweth no man—no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father” (Mark xiii. 32). (In further 
development of this, see Acts i. 7; Rev. v. 5.) 
But He may with perfect knowledge have quoted 
and given His Divine sanction. The sacred 
Scriptures were fully and sufficiently inspired for 


yet sufliciently retained the gold. Itis the text 
of the Septuagint which is quoted—probably by 
our Lord Himself, certainly and constantly by 
His inspired Apostles and Evangelists. 

8. Great care should be taken in the selection 
of terms, and as to the proper meaning and appli- 
cation of them. Thus, the term “ atonement,” 
however familiar to us, is not a New Testament 
word. It occurs but once, and then improperly 
(Rom. v.11). It should be rendered there, as it 
is in the context and elsewhere, “ reconciliation.” 


Again, the adjective “vicarious,” which is too com- | 1 a . om ; c 
|“ Tnternational Education,” M. Barbier, is now in 


monly applied to the word just mentioned, is really 


_ in that application unscriptural and inappropriate. 





For | 
| theless have its comic side in the recollections of | 


That Christ “ suffered for us,” that He “ gave Him- 
self for us an offering and a sacrifice to God,” 
that He is ‘our very Paschal Lamb,” that He 
“tasted death for every man,” that ‘ Ile redeemed 


rival crowds of Epithalamists and Controversialists, 
by way of penalty, to read each others’ produc- 
tions! then, at last, would the innocent British 
public have a chance of being left in peace. 


CeRTAIN animadversions have been published in 
the Times during the past week on the management 
of the Woods, Forests, and Crown-lands; and it 
has been asserted that the cost of collecting the 
revenue accruing therefrom is 80 per cent. It 
may be useful to remember that most of the 
Forests of the Crown were stocked with oak-trees 
during the early part of the present century, and 
that they cannot possibly be remunerative until 
these trees come to maturity. Great fears were 
entertained by the Government of that day lest 
the Admiralty should fall short of materials for 
building ships of war, and the Crown-lands were 
planted less as a lucrative investment, than as a 
safeguard to the country. It is now contended 
that, some fifty years hence, when these trees have 
attained their full growth, the outlay upon them 
will be realised, and that meanwhile the Forests 
are managed with the strictest economy consistent 


| with efficiency. 


Tue alloy of copper with aluminium, mentioned 
in our number of March 7, and which seems likely 
to introduce new dangers into our gold currency, 
is stated to be the invention of the ingenious 


| author of “ Dual Arithmetic,” Mr. Oliver Byrne, 
|who has paid particular attention to metallic 


alloys. The inventor has, it seems, the means of 
modifying the appearance of his alloy so as to 
imitate any description of the precious metal to 
which it assimilates, from jewellers’ gold to gold 
coin ; and it is related, that having been requested 
to show some specimens of it to a banking firm, 
he threw four or five sovereigns upon the counter, 


| and successfully defied the high priests of Plutus 


us,” &e., all this, to the fullest extent, I believe | 


and hold, 
term in question. Christ suffered for us: we 
also suffer (Rom. viii. 17 ; Col. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 12). 
He died for us: we also die. He rose for us 
(see 2 Cor. v. 15—I doubt whether Dean Alford 
is quite consistent here and at Gal. iii., 13): we 
also hope to rise. That is, Christ suffered, died, 
and rose again, not “in our stead” (it is not the 
old heathen notion of a “ vicarious death,” &c.), 
but “in our behalf.’ The preposition is dwrép, 
not avyri. Always so. Matt. xx. 28, and Mark 
x. 45, may seem to form an exception. 
plainly implied antithesis there sufficiently accounts 
in that case for the use of the word. Thus, “ One 
instead of many,’’ paying the ransom ; but “for” 
or “in behalf of’’ all; as is fully and forcibly 
shown by the compound word and the express 
declaration of St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 6): ayvriAurpov 
irip mdyrav. A.C 


MISCELLANEA. 
—>—- 
T is MG -trint that the national fete of the 
Prince gf Wales’s wedding-day should have 
already cost as many as eight lives, besides serious 


injuries to many others. ‘Tragical as the memory 
of the event will be under this aspect, it will never- 


many, through the tales which it will recall of every 
species of absurd adventure and misadventure— 
here pater-familias and his lady spending the 
night @ la belle étoile on the top of an omnibus, 
there a van-load of illumination-seekers reaching, 


'as an Ultima Thule, New Palace Yard from the 





south over Westminster Bridge by 2.30 a.m., or 
again, starting from Blackheath, never to reach 
London Bridge at all—to say nothing of the many 
little dramas which often diversified, in the larger 
conveyances, the ten or- twelve hours’ journey, 
seldom exceeding the pace of a thoroughbred 
tortoise fond of long occasional halts, through 
London streets. One consequence, however, of 
the royal wedding which still subsists, for the 
special affliction of the critic-class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, consists in the flood of bad poetry which 
it has called forth, and which, if it continue, 


almost bids fair to equal in intensity the Colenso 
deluge. 


Would that we could compel the two 
293 


Sut all this does not justify the | 


then and there present to detect the one among 
them which was counterfeit. As this metal can 
be compounded for ordinary purposes at a few 
shillings per ounce, it will be seen that the inven- 
tion is one of grave practical importance. 

THE benevolent and enthusiastic promoter of 


London, endeavouring to organize a society for 
carrying out his plans, which involve the estab- 
lishment, in England, Germany, France, and Italy, 
of four great schools or colleges, where education 
should be carried on on a uniform plan, the pupils 
remaining two years in each country. Although 
the time seems hardly well chosen for the starting 
of an undertaking of so novel a character, it is 


_understood that Mr. Cobden, amongst others of 


our countrymen, has promised his support to it. 


NorewortTuy among the many proofs of the 
Italian “ renaissance’ are the “Italian Review 


of Science,” the first number of which has just 
appeared, edited by M. de Mortillet, the eminent 


But the | 





geologist, and the formation of a new Society—the 
Italian Technomatic Society—the object of which 
is to originate a vast establishment, where the 
various delicate instruments required in the 
Sciences and Arts, in Commerce, &c., are to be 
constructed. Among the promoters of this last 
scheme we notice the names of Amici, Donati, 
Bechi, Bellandi, Lambruschini, Bianco, Porro, and 
others—a sufficient guarantee one would think for 
success. 


Tue “Stanislas” Academy of Nancy has offered 
a prize of 500f. for the best memoir on a chemical 
subject. The only condition mentioned is that the 
memoir is to treat of chemistry applied to the 
arts, industry, or agriculture, and to contain facts 
which have not been published and rewarded. The 
papers must be sent in during the course of this 
year, aud may be printed in eith@® French, German, 
or Latin. A 

Baron Lriesic’s new work, “ The Natural Laws 
of Husbandry,” to be published this month, con- 
tains the results of his observations, experiments, 
and study for the last fifteen years. 


Dr. W. H. J. Breex, Librarian of the Grey 
Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, has 
placed his “ Reynard in South Africa; or Hot- 
tentot Fables,” in the hands of Messrs. Triibner 
and Co., by whom it will be shortly published. 


| The same firm announce “ A Concise Grammar of 


the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Beginners,” 
by Dr. Theodore Benfey ; “The Town Life of the 
Restoration,” in two vols., by Mr. Robert Bell; 
“A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the 
period of the Mamelukes to the death of Mohammed 
Ali, from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research,” in two vols., 
by A. A. Paton. A new edition of “The Odes of 

orace,”’ and the “Carmen Seculare,” translated 
into English verse, with notes and a preface, by 
Mr. J. Coni n, M.A., is announced by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy, Mr, Blanchard Jerrold has 
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eee his new novel, “Up and Down in the 
Wo 


On Saturday, 28th March, the cabinet of C. H. 


” and it will be forthwith published in | Beckingham, Esq,, ie geo with a selection of 


three volumes by Mr. Skeet, as will also be two 


works, the property of another collector, will be 


volumes entitled “Remarkable Misers,” by Cyrus sold by Messrs. Christie. Amongst the list are 


Redding. Mr. Lovell Reeve announces a “ Hand- 
book of the British Mosses,” by the Rev. M. 
J. Berkeley (coloured plates, with dissections), as 
nearly ready. 

GRAVE fears are entertained in America that the 
vast increase in the price of paper which has taken 
place within the last few months will put an end 
to publishing altogether. It has been stated that 
in six weeks the price of paper has inereased 120 

cent. ; and at a meeting of publishers recently 
1eld in New York, it was mentioned that the price 
of common paper, which sold six months since 
for 10 cents per lb., is now 20 cents ; a better kind, 
which sold formerly at 124 cents, now commands 
25 cents; and the quality now costing 28 cents, 
could be then bought at 16 cents. The following 
resolution was passed by the publishers present at 
the meeting :—“ That it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the publishing, reading, and writing 
community, and for the interests of the whole 
public, that the duty on paper be repealed, so that 
its cost may be regulated only by the laws of 
supply and demand, and no facilities be afforded to 
afew manufacturers for combining to secure to 
themselves enormous profits by the arbitrary 
increase of the price of paper.” Mr. Chase has 
now reduced the duty to 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
The paper-makers themselves, however, regard 
the present high price as purely speculative and 
temporary. 

Owi1nG to the continued severe illness of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, he is unable to take the chair, as 
announced, at the annual dinner of the Theatrical 
Fund, and his place will be supplied by Mr. Charles 
Dickens. | 

Tux son of M. Jullien, whose name is advertised 
as the conductor of a London orchestra, is the 
author of some interesting papers on the organisa- 
tion and management of the French army, which 
have appeared in Mr. Dickens’s periodical. _ 

Mr. SvurHeRtAND Epwarps, the author of 
“The Russians at Home,” “The History of the 
Opera,” and other works, has been despatched to 
Poland, as correspondent to the Times. 

A PENNY contemporary of ours, the Literary 
Times, has just been started, and is very credit- 
as got up. 

‘HERE is a delusion prevalent still in many 
minds that men should write to say something, 
and that a newspaper should at least profess to 
have opinions of some kind, though it should 
change them every day. It was reserved for the 
present day to see the idea of the newspaper sink 
openly and avowedly into that of a commercial 
speculation, “ pure and simple.” The prospectus 
of the “United London Newspaper Company, 
limited,’ which has directors, a solicitor, secre- 
tary, bankers, auditors, temporary offices, comes 
before the public without the shadow of an opinion 
of any kind—unless a hint as to the danger of 
advocating “unpopular interests” can be so con- 
sidered—and asks subscriptions simply on the 
ground that large profits accrue from newspapers 
once establish So naive a profession of mam- 
mon-worship deserves not to be overlooked. 

AN article which recently appeared in a con- 
temporary was subsequently discovered to have 
been extracted, almost word for word, from a 
work by Dr. Wynter, called “ Our Social Bees.’’ 
An editorial note, apologising for this fact, and 
condemning the contributor (a lady) asa plagiarist, 
appeared the following week. But it is now said 
that the plagiarism is not restricted to one person, 
and that the subject-matter of Dr. Wynter’s 
article is contained in a back number of Hood's 
Magazine. 

Messrs. Curistrr, Manson, anv Co., will offer 
for sale, on Monday 23rd March, the pictures, 
age enamels, bronzes, and marbles, of the 
ate Alpheus C. Billings, Esq. Among the pic- 
tures are oo by Gainsborough, Sir T. 
Lawrence, Ett 


| 
| 








selves to music of the smallest possible range, and 
“Measuring Heights,” and “Squire Thornhill 
teaching the Vicar’s Daughters to play at Piquet,” 
by W. P. Frith, R.A.; ‘* The Rendezvous,” by 
A. Egg, R.A.; “ Rest,” by C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; 
“Wild Flowers,” by F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. ; 
* Disarming of Cupid,” by W. E. Frost, R.A. ; 
several specimens of Creswick, R.A.; and of 
Cooper, A.R.A.; and “ Many never returned from 
the Crusades,” by Pickersgill, R.A.; and “The 
* Cornhill Magazine,” by Marcus Stone. In 
Sculpture, Messrs. Christie will offer for sale, on 
the 27th March, “The Hunted and Wounded 
Fawn,” by J. Gibson, R.A., from the collection 





of the late Lord Herbert of Lea; “ Cupid Drawing | 


_ an Arrow,” by P. Macdowell, R.A.; and a Bust 


of Young Paris, by R. J. Wyatt. 

Ovr contemporary the Record’s studies in 
French appear to have been neglected. It speaks 
in its last number of the “ corbeille de noses” of 
the Princess Alexandra. A basket of noses, it 
need hardly be observed, would hardly be a de- 
sirable wedding-present, unless perhaps among the 
Fans. 


ART, 
—~>—- 

N the course of the next fortnight all pictures 
or other works of art intended for Exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy must be completed. 
The most important and difficult quality of every 
picture—the art, in short, which makes it a com- 
plete and harmonious whole, will have been studied 
and applied. In very rare instances are the know- 
ledge and experience possessed by the painter great 
enough to bring his work to a successful issue. 
The great majority of pictures fail to fulfil the early 
promises which encouraged friends to augur favour- 
ably, and helped to sustain the artist through the 
trials and difficulties of his mental labours. All 
who have taken an interest in art know the charm 
of unfinished work—of a bit of true natural imita- 
tion on a virgin canvas. All painters, also, of the 
smallest experience know too well the difficulty 
that lies in the way between this stage of a picture 
and its consummation. The most rare and subtle 
quality in art—truth of relation—must be super- 
added at every touch, or no progress will be 
really made without it. The canvas will become 


| covered with paint, but only to the greater and 





y, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Correggio, | 


and James Ward, R.A. They also announce for sale, | 


on Thursday, 26th, and Friday, 27th March, a col- 
lection of objects of art and virtu, formed some years 
ago by the late Countess Dowager of Ashburnham 

is collection includes many ornaments of the time 
of Louis XIV, and XV., a point-lace handkerchief, 
bought at the sale of Queen Charlotte’s effects in 
1819 (!); and the celebrated cats of old turquoise 


Céladon porcelain given by Louis XV. to Madame | 


la Maréchale de Mirepoix, as part of the bribe paid 
to her for presenting Madame du Barri at Court. 
Any one inspecting this collection should bear in 
_mind that, when given by the king, the ears of 
these cats were pierced, and diamonds to the 
yalue of 150,000 francs suspended from them. 


growing detriment of that which at first gave so 
much pleasure to the artist’s friends: while he 
himself deplores his shortcomings as a good man 
should, sets his teeth, and, in strong self-reliance, 
resolves in his next picture to overcome the dilfli- 
culties which have floored him in this one, All 
true artists are sensible of this pain and this 
determination. For the man who has never felt 
them there is little hope. He may become a good 
workman—never an artist. It has now become so 
settled a custom to admit the public to view in 
the studio the works intended for exhibition, that 
it becomes worth while to remember that their 
authors are at this time, upon the whole, rather 
nervous, doubtful, and down-hearted. We are 
admitted to these public-private views for two 
reasons; in the first place, that we may come face 
to face with the painter, and have the opportunity 
of knowing what he is like, and what is the value 
he sets upon his work, without the imterposition 
of a dealer ; and, in the second paca we may 
see his pictures in the best light, and from the 
injudicious contact with other pictures, which, in 
a public exhibition, is to a certain extent unavoid- 
able. It behoves us, therefore, to assume that the 
painter is a gentleman, and that his house is not 
the place, nor our present visit the time, for un- 
friendly criticism or irrelevant conversation. 

As the exhibition-season approaches, the season 
for art conversazioni draws toa close. The oldest 
Society which was founded expressly to hold a 
series of winter conversazioni is the Graphic. 
Formerly, its meetings were held in the rooms of 
the Dilettanti Society, in St. James’s Street. They 


| were characterised by a high feeling of etiquette, 





evening dress, absence of ladies ; and, it must also 
be allowed, by the presence of the rarest and most 
excellent examples of art, and the finest proofs of 
unpublished engravings. Few works submitted to 
view in former years could be called hackneyed. 
We might feel sure that we were looking at many 
that we should never see elsewhere. Since the 
time we speak of, the rules of the Society have been 
to some extent modified. Their conversazioni are 
now held in a less fashtonable quarter—the tempta- 
tion to remove to it having been the liberal offer of 
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_ companion he was for so many years. 


| 








the London University to lend their fine library 
for the purpose. Evening dress has been be- 
queathed to the younger Society, “the Artists’ 
and Amateurs’,” who hold their meetings at Wil- 
lis’s rooms, and more gallantly admit the presence 
of the fair sex. The timited exclusiveness of the 
Society has been also modified; the number of 
members has been increased, and, it must also be 
added, the contributions submitted to view are not 
usually up to the old high standard of St. James’s 
Street. The last meeting, nevertheless, was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. Among other fine works 
was a small landscape by Turner in his best 
tone, contributed by the man who, of all 
others, perhaps, best understood his art, and 
engraved some of his finest works—Mr. John 
Pye; and delightful it always is to listen to 
the grand old engraver, as he interprets the lines 
and chiaroscuros of the painter, whose friend and 
Watts’s 
“Tennyson” is, of course, well known; but 
it was none the less the finest work in the 
room. A female head by the same hand 
was seen, we believe, for the first time out of 
the studio. Magnificently drawn, and tenderly 
coloured, it could bear juxtaposition with the 
“Tennyson,” if not with positive advantage, 
yet without sustaining injury. Another very inte- 
resting contribution was made by Mr. Field, the 
solicitor to the old Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, and the personal friend of many of the 
members. It may not be generally known that 
this Society has lately bought the freehold of 
the premises constituting their exhibition in 
Pall Mall—the late enlargement of their rooms 
having become possible under an _ arrange- 
ment conducted to a very satisfactory com- 
pletion by Mr. Field, who in the handsomest 
manner declined any recompense for his own per- 
sonal exertions in the matter. The members of 
the Society have, in consequence, presented him 
with a very graceful and valuable memento of their 
sense of his goodness and merits. Each member 
has made a drawing expressly—and con amore— 
and the collected series have been presented to Mr. 
Field, with an appropriate letter. This collection 
was Mr. Field’s contribution to the Graphic last 
week ; and a very delightful one it was in every 
sense, whether we take the value of the drawings 
themselves, or reflect upon the long interchange of 
sympathy between Mr. Field and his clients. 
Among other contributions was an unfinished 
picture, by Mr. Gale of the “ Wailing Place of the 
Jews.” This was to a great extent painted on the 
spot during the artist’s visit to Jerusalem last year. 
It is intended for the Royal Academy, where it 
will probably excite much interest. Some drawings 
by Mr. E. B. Jones; a very clever little picture 
by Mr. Walker, who illustrated Miss Thackeray’s 
“Story of Elizabeth” so cleverly in the ‘“ Cornhill 
Magazine ,” some quaint drawings by Mr. 8. 
Solomon, and a portrait by Mr. H, Wells, were 
among the other noticeable works displayed in the 
rooms. 

The publishers are already making capital out 
of the pictures which have been ordered to be 
painted in commemoration of the royal marriage, 
As these pictures can hardly yet have been com- 
menced, it implies a certain strain upon our cre- 
dulity to request us to subscribe for impressions of 
engravings to be made after the pictures are 
finished. We may have great faith in Mr. Frith’s 
capability, or in that of the othergentlemen selected 
to paint the scenes which formed part of the late 
auspicious and royal event; but still we do feel 
entitled to know something more about the pro- 
posed engravings than the publisher’s advertise- 
ments deign to tell us. This practice of hawking 
about reputations—upon the strength of which 
large subscription-lists are obtained for engravings 
yet to be produced, and which are sold in the 
market by one dealer to another, before even: the 
picture itself is completed—is neither compli- 
mentary to the artist nor decent to the public. 
That many do subscribe for proofs of an engaving 
from a picture that as yet does not exist is no 
justification of a practice which — among other 
and perhaps worse practices—has done much to 
make the trade in art a series of gambling tran- 
sactions, and to reduce it to almost a lower level 
than horse-dealing, or the practice of pettifogging 
law. 

Mr, Selous’s picture of the “ Crucifixion” has 
been for some time exhibited at Messrs. Jennings’s 
in the Poultry. The advertisements call it sub- 
lime. It is, in the present instance, a cruel mis- 
application of the word. This picture has certain 
scenic qualities which do not indicate by any means 
a& mean capacity, although they do indicate the 
theatre as the most proper field for their display. 
Mr, Selous, moreover, hardly does himself justice 
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in such a work as this—he is painting down to a 
low class of minds—and, we fear, under what may 
be called publishers’ inspiration. It may make a 
very good key to put into the hands of the inci- 
pient subscriber, who,—standing at once before the 
“sublime” work itself, and the subscription-book 
containing the distinguished names already re- 
corded—learns that not only is the geography as 
correct as nature, but that every person mentioned 
in the four Gospels is present— and even the execu- 
tioner, bearing his implements, is standing among 
the crowd. But this is surely not the way to treat 
the subject. It is doubtful whether painting can 
really treat it at all. 
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unfair to say that they have overdone this mechanical sake’’ (sung to perfection—how differently from the 


excellence? By excluding the use of female voic®> 
the German “ Lieder-tafel” societies limit them- 
to forms of composition the most minute. To 


# these they try to give interest by achieving a super- 


_ applied to what is intrinsically precious, is good. | : 
_might have been dispensed with, except in the 


It would be hard to say how | 


much we owe to the simple pathos of the records | 


themselves, when we are looking at the noblest 
pictures which profess torepresent the great sacrifice 
of our Lord. In the picture before us we recognise 
no trace of the spirit of the text. It is of a similar 
class of art as that of John Martin, but wanting ever 


MUSIC. 
——— 
MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOTR. 

FPNUHIS body now stands, by common consent, 

at the head of the part-singers of England. 
A proud position, honestly won. Eight years or 
more ago, Mr. Leslie, then chiefly known as an 
amateur musician, whose compositions showed a 
solid acquaintance with the art, conceived the idea 





of forming a choir which should consist of trained | 
| gests recollections of the toff'y and lollipops of | 


_school-boy days. 


voices and cultivated musicians, and should aim at 
the highest degree of refinement possible in choral 
singing. Like many other excellent things, when 
done it seemed odd that it had not been done 
before. In the hands which had undertaken 
it, however, the enterprise flourished; and the 
public soon heard of the singing of Mr. Leslie’s 


choir, as something which gave ‘a new 
sensation’ to English musical ears. It had 


been possible, indeed, from time to time to hear, 
in particular places, and under particular con- 
ditions, good singing of glees, madrigals, and 
choruses. The Ancient Concerts, 
back, had a capital choir; solo glee-singing was 
occasionally to be heard at miscellaneous concerts ; 
there were provincial societies—that at Bristol, for 
instance—famed for their madrigal performances ; 
and there yet existed some of the old clubs—con- 
vivial, ecclesiastical, and aristocratic—which had 
done so much during the past century to keep up 
the traditional excellence of English part-singing. 
One or two of the latter are, indeed, still in 
being. The Nobleman’s Catch-club lately com- 
pleted its hundredth year, and the Abbey Glee- 
club still keeps up its meetings with spirit. But 
these pleasant places were inaccessible to the 
general public. The Oratorio Societies, which 
began to make their appearance about a generation 
ago—the Sacred Harmonic is thirty-one years 
old—touched nothing but great sacred works ; 
and, in short, domestic part-singing was the only 
part-singing known to ordinary people. The sort 
of musie which then flourished in drawing-rooms 
would seem to have been of the humblest. Things 
like Tom Moore’s “ Canadian Boat-song ” marked 
about the limit of fireside vocai ambitions. But the 
state of affairs rapidly improved with the revival 
of music as a branch of popular instruction, and 
ten years ago there were, as now, crowds of London 
“* singvereine,’ public and private, of more or less 
pretension. Among these, Mr. Leslie’s Choir as- 
sumed the lead, and has ever since kept it. The Vocal 
Association, under the leadership of Mr. Benedict, 
is an excellent body of singers, and has followed 
with considerable spirit a line of its own, in com- 
bining with an orchestra for the performance of 
works of the Cantata form—such as the ‘“‘ Undine” 
of its conductor. There are, too, of course, many 
excellent provincial choirs—that of Bradford, for 
example, which challenged the verdict of Lon- 
doners a few years since. These and other bodies 
may rival Mr. Leslie’s in some particulars, but 
none has yet appeared which can fairly bear a 
comparison with it in all points. More than once 
we have heard in London choice specimens of 
German part-singing. The singing of the Berlin 
Choir was said, on its appearance, more than ten 
years ago, to have been the best till then heard in 
England. The Cologne Union has since shown 
us what is the highest degree of perfection to be 
obtained by a male-voice chorus. We obviously 
cannot compare in detail the performances of such 
a body with those of a mixed choir of the English 
type ; but we may be allowed to balance the results 
of the two systems. The Cologne Union, pro- 
bably, has carried the art of singing in chorus to 
the highest point of mechanical perfection. Is it 


some years 
| thus revealed to us, which would otherwise be 
? 


human nicety of execution. Listening for the 
first time, we are charmed—astonished; but when 
the wonder of the phenomenon is worn off by use, 
we must ask what is the good of this extreme 
finish? Does it advance or ennoble the art? 
Does it not rather degrade it? Finish, when 


The beauty of a really beautiful thing will come 
out all the more vividly for nicety of treatment. 
But what if the thing so treated is intrinsically 
worthless ? Surely the greater finish, the greater, 
in this case, the waste of labour. Is it any- 


_thing short of absurd, for a set of sober 
and respectable citizens to be going about 
Europe to show the populations how nearly 
| some seventy or eighty living human crea- 
tures can sink themselves into a machine 





| juppeida !” 


for chirping ther “Jup —jup — juppeidi— 
in divers degrees of force? This is 
not the way to advance art. Rather not have the 
finish at all than waste it on what is intrinsically 
frivolous. There is a beauty, doubtless, in the 
soft burden of a Lullaby or Echo-song, just as 
there is a sweetness in sugar-plums. When Mr. 
Leslie’s choir sing us the “ Ave Verum”’ of Mozart, 
we have high finish, worthily dedicated to the 
setting forth of the divinest beauty: this is food, 
comforting and invigorating ; an afternoon of the 
Cologne echo-songs and “ Schlummerlieder” sug- 


The raising of thr standard 


| execution is, indeed, a very small part of the good for 


which we have to thank such choirs as Mr. Leslie’s, 
and those which are following the same track, 
Much of the noblest music depends for its mere 
production on the attainment of avery high degree 
of choral excellence. 


Some of the compositions | 
of Bach and of the early madrigalists, sung by | 


| 
' 


'and an “Advent Anthem” by Mr. Leslie. 


perfunctory drone of some Cathedral choirs!) ; a 
smoothly written, full collect-anthem, by Dr. Goss ; 
The 


_ last, which is written in a bold and free style, has 


a finely conceived crescendo on the words, “the 


| day of the Lord cometh,”’ to which the choir does 


| full justice. 


| Mr. Leslie’s choir, are prodigiously difficult—such | 


as a less efficient choir would have to practise 


| almost indefinitely before they could sing them 


respectably. Music, some of it most precious, is 


| unknown. Speaking by recollection of the concerts 


| of the present season. 








of past years, one might almost say that every 
composition of any renown among the works of 
the early madrigalists or famous English glee- 
writers has appeared at some time or other in Mr, 
Leslie’s programmes. He has produced a fair 
proportion of Mendelssohn’s larger Psalms and 
Anthems, and some of the Motetts of J. 8. Bach. 
Not less welcome has been the choir’s singing of 
“Sweet honey-sucking bees,’’ ** O that the learned 
poets !’’ and other famous madrigals equally remark- 
able for their difficulty. This choir has also done 
good service in opening a way for the production 
of new works. Almost every recent composer who 
has tried his hand at part-writing, appears to have 
had a hearing at Mr. Leslie’s. 

The concert on Wednesday last was the third 
At the first, some weeks 
ago, the chief feature was the Second Psalm of Men- 
delssohn (“ Why rage now the heathen ?”’) a com- 
position laid out on a larger scale than the better 
known “Judge me, O Lord!” of the same set. 
Pompous and stately as are these double-chorus 
anthems, it is impossible to help feeling that they 
are somewhat dull. They have the impress of 
works written to order. After repeated hearings, 
the “Judge me, O Lord!”—which is certainly the 
most popular of the two—has a dragging pon- 
derous effect, which the ample breadth and 
pomp of the composition cannot quite atone 
for. This seemed particularly the case on Wed- 





nesday evening, when the psalm followed a | 


Motett of Bach, and the “‘ Ave Verum”’ of Mozart. 
How bright and strong in comparison sounded the 
harmonies of the elder master—the work of a man 


moving freely within the limits of his powers, not | 
| straining after a grandeur he could not compass. 
The Motett, “I wrestle and pray,’ (for double- | 
chorus) was splendidly sung.” The closing chorale | 
| THURSDAY.— 

| FRIDAY.— 

| SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 


has a noble solemnity, which could not have been 
better rendered. Mozart's “Ave Verum,” that 
divinest of hymns, was sung as it deserves. Sim- 
ple as it looks, a severer test of efficiency could not 
be placed before a choir. A peculiar (and, so far 
as the writer's experience goes,a unique) modulation, 
giving rise to a point of extreme difliculty, was 
sung irreproachably, and an exquisite gradation 
was maintained throughout. What a touching bit 
of harmony is this little hymn! With all its 
beauty, it seems to recall a shadow of the death- 
bed gloom which inspired it. These were the chief 
points in the “ Lenten” programme. It included, 
also, Farrant’s “Lord for Thy tender mercies’ 
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The evening was pleasantly varied b 

a pianoforte solo from a member of the choir, Miss 
Walsh, and by Mr. Lazarus playing two pieces on 
his clarionet. The harmonium was used as an 
accompaniment to several pieces. This surely 


“Ave Verum” (where a stringed quartett should 
properly be used): it is a cruel thing to mix the 
aweet tones of human voices with the wearisome 
drawl of this most unmusical of instruments. 
Wesley’s superb Motett, “In exitu Israel,” is 
to be sung at the next concert.” R. B. L. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

THe Opera SEAson is to begin in Easter week. 
Mr. Mapleson announces the opening of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre on April 11th. His programme is, 
on the whole, promising. The stars of the company 
are, as might have been anticipated, Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Alboni, Mdlle, Trebelli, and Signor Giuglini, 
The new singers announced are Mdlle. Kaiser, 
Malle. Kellogg, a lady with a great American repu- 
tation, Mdlle. Artot, and Mdlle. Rosa de Ruda 
(soprani) ; Signori Baragli, Bettini, and Gambetti 
(tenors); Signori Fagotti, Fricea, and Bagrogiolo 
(baritones). Sig. A. Bettini, by the way, was 
married to Mdlle. Trebelli in Paris, about a week 
ago. Mr. Santley and Sig. delle Sedie are principal 
baritones. The new operas and revivals promised are 
La Forza del Destino (Verdi’s last), Flotow’s Stra- 
della, Gounod’s Faust, Signor Schira’s Nicolo de Lapi, 
Linda, Oberon, Fidelio. Signor Arditiis to conduct. 
The programme has less than usual of the “ puff- 
preliminary ” tone which has so long been a part of 
the ‘‘ lofty traditions” of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mr. Mapleson, to judge from the manner of his pro- 
fezsions, seems anxious rather to produce a good 
opera, than, like some that have preceded him, to 
make the public delieve that hic Opera is good. 

Mr. GYE promises to open the Covent Garden Opera 
Ilouse on the 7th April, and to issue his programme 
next week. Tamberlik has flitted from St. Peters- 
burg to Paris, and has appeared there with success in 
Poliuto (I Martiri). Mlle. Adelina Patti is making 
the same furore in Vienna as a few weeks back in 
Paris. A sister of her’s, Carlotta, is spoken of as com- 
ing from America, where she has made a triumphant 
début—doing wonders with a soprano veice, reaching, 
it is averred, to G sharp in a/t., a compass something 
larger than Madame Goldschmidt’s when at her 
best. Rumours are afloat that there is yet a possi- 
bility of Madame Grisi singing at Covent Garden, 
Proh pudor ! 

MapAMeE Linp GoLpscumiptT is to sing at the 
Lower Rhine Festival, to be held this year at 
Dusseldorf. Her husband is to act as conductor, 
she is also said to be meditating a series of London 
Concerts this season. 

Tue GRESHAM PROFESSORSHIP of music is vacant 
by the death of Mr. E. Taylor. Dr. Wylde, Mr. 
Charles Salaman, and Mr. H. J. Lincoln are candi- 
dates forthe chair. The friends of Mr. Hullah are 
trying, it is said, to induce him tostand. His recent 
course of lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
should be some addition to his claims. Cannot the 
Gresham Committee bethink themselves of some 
scheme for making the endowment of some use ? 
Two names only of eminence occur in the list of 
occupants of the chair: Stevens, who preceded Mr, 
Taylor—the composer of ‘‘ Ye spotted snakes,’’ 
** Sigh no more, ladies”—and Dr. John Bull, famous 
for having been a great organist, and for not having 
composed ‘* God save the King.” 





MUSIO FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MARCH 23rd to 28th. 

MONDAY. —Philharmonic Society's Second Concert, 
Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m. 

Popular Concert (Mozart night), St. James's Hall, 8p.m, 
Glee and Madrigal Union (also on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday), Egyptian Hall, 3 p.m. 

TUESDAY,— 

WEDNESDAY.—Musical Society's Second Concert(Sym- 
phonies—Haydn in G, Mendelssohn in C Minor; Schu- 
mann’s Overture, ‘‘ Manfred,”’’ &c.), St. James's Hall, 
8.30 p.m. 

Concert in the Agricultural Hall, Islington (National 
and Danish Melodies—Mr,. Benedict, conductor). 


[Notices of Musical Publications follow those of New Books.) 


SCIENCE. 
—— 
DR. MILLER ON RECENT SPECTRUM 
DISCOVERIES. 
i R. MILLER’S recent discourse on this sub- 
ject at the Royal Institution was one of the 


highest interest, as, in addition to the results of 
his investigations on the photographic transpa~ 
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rency of bodies, and on the pho phic spectra 
of the elements, some most valuable observations 
bearing on the sun’s heat and stellar spectra were 
adduced. 

The lecturer commenced by pointing out the 
triple nature of the forces associated in the radia- 
tion, from luminous bodies, as shown by the thermic, 
luminous, and chemical rays which they emit: 
those terms not pointing to a necessarily essential 
difference im them, but to the greater frequency 
and diminished length of vibration of the more 
refrangible rays. r alluding to the manner in 
which glass arrests the heat proceeding from 
bodies which are not sufficiently hot to become 
luminous, and in which rock-salt is equally 
transparent to the obscure and luminous rays, 
it was shown that, in like manner, glass pos- 
sessed the quality of absorbing many of the 
chemical rays, and quartz of allowing them 
to pass freely. The chemical rays emitted by 
light-giving objects vary much, some lights 
emitting rays of much greater refrangibility than 
others : thus, the light of the intensely hot jet of 
the oxy-hydrogen flame makes no impression upon 
a collodion plate; but if it be thrown upon a ball 
of lime, chemical rays are produced; the chemical 
spectrum of the electric spark, or of the voltaic 
are, being four times as long as that of the sun. 
After stating that the extent of chemical action 
was best judged of by its photographic effect, and 
that in no case can a non-luminous body emit 
chemical rays of sufficient intensity to traverse a 
refracting medium, the lecturer alluded to the 
discovery of fluorescence, a remarkable power 
possessed by some bodies of absorbing the rays of 
a portion of the spectrum, and radiating them 
forth again in a visible form. It was pointed out 
that the most powerful action of this property was 
confined to the chemical rays. 


Dr. Miller mentioned the following as among 
the most remarkable results obtained :— 

1, Colourless solids which are equally transparent to 
the visible rays, vary greatly in permeability to 
the chemical rays. 

2. Bodies which are photographically transparent in 


the solid form, preserve their transparency in the 
liquid and in the gaseous states. 


3. Colourless transparent solids which absorb the pho- 
tographic rays, ss their absorptive action 
with greater or less intensity both in the liquid 
and in the gaseous states. 


4, Pure water is photographically transparent. so that 
many compounds which cannot be obtained in the 
solid form sufficiently transparent for experiments, 
may be subjected to trials in solution in water, 


After having described the apparatus employed, 
and exhibited tables showing with great exactness 
the photographic transparency of various solids, 
liquids, and gases, which was evidenced by the 
exhibition of the photographs temselves by 
means of the electric lamp, Dr. Miller pointed out 
that when the absorption occurs, it almost always 
. takes place at the violet end ; but in the case of the 
coloured gases and vapours the absorption differs 
from the general rule, and is by no means propor- 
tional to the colour. Yellowish-green chlorine 
cuts off the less refrangible rays through fully two- 
thirds of the spectrum; bromine cuts off one- 
sixth of the more refrangible parts ; the violet 
vapour of iodine absorbs the central portion. 
After pointing out the manner in which his ex- 
periment had been conducted, Dr. Miller stated 
that the same substance preserves its character of 
transparency or opacity in all its changes through 
the liquid or gaseous states, whence it follows that 
it depends upon the actual chemical or atomic 
nature of the body. As with heat, the chemical 
rays are variously “struck down”’ by the different 
gases ; but those which absorb the greatest number 
of actinic rays are often highly transparent to the 
chemical ones: aqueous vapour and cyanogen may 
be mentioned as instances of this. 

In the case of reflexion from polished surfaces 
the metals were found to vary in the quality of 
the a reflected ; gold and lead, although not the 
most brilliant, reflecting the rays more uniformly 
than the brilliant white surfaces of silver and 
— metal. Photographs of the impressions 
obtained by the reflexion of the spark from silver 
points, upon gold, silver, and speculum metal 
were exhibited in illustration of this point. 

Passing on to the second part of his discourse, 
the photographic spectra of the elements, Dr. 
Miller alluded to spendin Fe of Wheatstone, 
and to the fact that the gaseous medium between 
the electrodes becomes so greatly heated that a 
compound spectrum is the result. The bands pro- 
duced by the metals are distinguished from the 
others by their extremities only being visible; a 
compound gives the spectra of its elements ; 
and it would appear that at these intense tempera- 














ture chemical combination would be impossible, 
and oxygen and hydrogen, chlorine and the metals, 
might exist in a separate form. _ 

The spectrum of a solid or liquid body consists 
of a continuous band of light ; but the same body, 
when heated to vapour, produces a spectrum con- 
sisting of a series of bright bands of particular 
colours, gascous boclies emitting rays of certain 
definite refrangibility only. 

From the striped character of the photographic 
spectra, it is obvious that the vibrations are emitted 
from the different metals in the form of vapour, 
and not merely in that of detached particles, pro- 
jected from the electrodes by disruptive discharge. 
This observation may give some idea of the in- 
tensely high temperature attained by the spark, 
since it is uniformly observed that the higher 
the temperature, the more refrangible are the 
vibrations. We are, indeed, furnished in this 
case with a rude, but still, under the circum- 
stances, with a valuable pyrometric means 
of estimating these exalted temperatures. It 
certainly appears to be far below that of the 
electric spark. Magnesium, in the electric 
spark, gives a remarkably strong band just be- 
yond the limit of the solar spectrum; but 
inasmuch as the special band which charac- 
terises it at a very high temperature as the electric 
spark is wanting in the solar spectrum, it would 
appear to follow that the temperature of the solar 
atmosphere is below that of the electric spark. 

To give an illustration of the mode of applying 
the observation: —The hottest wind-furnace of ordi- 
nary construction yields a temperature probably 
not much exceeding 4000° Fah. By calculations it 
has been shéwn by Bunsen that the temperature of 
the oxy-hydrogen flame probably does not exceed 
14,581° Fah. From experiments made by the 
lecturer upon the spectra, produced by intro- 
ducing lime and sulphate of magnesia into 
the oxy-hydrogen jet, spectra are obtained which, 
in their photographic length, compare with 
that of the sun. Hence, the temperature of the 
sun may be approximatively estimated to be not 
higher than that of the oxy-hydrogen flame. 

The lecturer then alluded to Kirchhoff’s well- 
known theory of the origin of Fraunhofer’s dark 
lines in the solar spectrum; and diagrams were 
exhibited, showing a map of the solar lines accord- 
ing to the observations of Kirchhoffand Angstrém, 
from which it appears that— 


B corresponds to Potassium. 
’ 


Y es Hydrogen. 
D as Sodium. 
» pe Iron. 
b ve Iron and Magnesium. 
F we Strontium (?) Ironand Hydrogen. 
G se Tron. 
H + Calcium. 


Passing from the solar to stellar spectra, Dr. 
Miller referred to the labours of Fraunhofer, who 
was the first in the field in these inquiries, 
and discovered that the light of Sirius and Castor 
had lines differing decidedly from that of the sun : 
Capella and a Orionis resembled the solar light more 
closely. Donati has since examined several of the 
brighter stars, and given a drawing of some of 
their lines. The lecturer had recently been pursuing 
the same investigations with the excellent eight-inch 
refractor belonging to his friend Mr. Huggins, of 
Tulse Hill, and they had obtained some interesting 
results, having measured the principal lines in 
Sirius, Betelgeux, and Aldebaran, a diagram of 
which, showing a more detailed spectrum of each 
of these stars than had been given by any previous 
observers, was exhibited to the audience.* He 
also stated that his friend and he had succeeded 
in obtaining a microscopic photograph of the 
spectrum of Sirius. The light of this star, from 
the measurements of Sir J. Herschel and Mr. 
Bond, is one six-thousand-millionth part of that 
of the sun: and although, probably, not less in 
size than sixty of our suns, is estimated to lie at 
the inconceivable distance of morethan one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of millions of miles away : 
and yet it is influencing the chemical changes 
which occur upon the earth’s surface; and by 
suitable means those changes may be recorded, 
estimated, and measured, by a force which emanated 
from the star upwards of twenty-one years ago. 
We need not add that the audience which crowded 
the theatre of the Royal Institution were completely 
delighted with this valuable résumé of the progress 
lately made in this most interesting field. 





* Since this lecture was delivered, Father Secchi, the 
Director of the Observatory of the Roman College, has 
communicated a most important paper to the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, accompanied with diagrams of the 
puee of a Orionis, Aldebaran, Sirius, Rigel, and 

ty) 


lilux. The different absorption bands are exhibited 
with much minuteness. We hope to give a full detail of 
this valuable paper next week. 
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Tue AsTronomicat Wortp, who for some 
time have eyed Sirius with suspicion, were delighted 
about a year ago by the announcement that Alvan 
Clarke had inaugurated—so to speak—his monster 
refractor of 18} inches aperture, by the discovery 
of a faint companion, which till then had bafiled 
the mightiest instrumental means brought to bear 
upon it. With wonderful hardihood, M. Gold- 
schmidt, who possesses a 44 inch glass (46 French 
lines, to be exact), essayed to look for it! He has 
seen it, and discovered five more companions ! ! 
and these so close as to be quite immersed in the 
dazzling brightness of the primary. After having 
announced to the French Academy this almost im- 
possible discovery, M. Goldschmidt proceeds: ‘‘The 
first star, without doubt a companion, is south of 
the one discovered by AlvanClarke, and I estimate its 
angle of position at 95°-97°. ‘his is pretty visible 
by fits, and seems a little farther off than the one 
first discovered. The next one is on the prolon- 
gation of the line joining Sirius and Clarke's, and 
is the faintest possible.” (The angle of position 
of Clarke's, as given by Bond, is 85° 15’, and its 
distance 10.37.) “To the east of Sirius and of 
the first star, is another on the same parallel as the 
latter ; another companion has an angle of position 
of 170°, and another of 25° to 30°.” M. Gold- 
schmidt concludes by stating, on the authority of 
M. Radau, that the first star corresponds in posi- 
tion, in a remarkable manner, to the hypothetical 
satellite of M. Auwers. Those who have observed 
Sirius, as seen in these latitudes, will appreciate 
best this discovery of M. Goldschmidt’s, which, 
indeed, is above all praise, and is full of encourage- 
ment to those who possess but small instruments. 
It will be recollected that M. Goldschmidt is the 
holder of the Astronomical Society’s gold medal, 
awarded to him for the discovery of thirteen aste- 
roids, nine of which were detected with an ordinary 
sea-side glass. 


Some INTERESTING CHEMICAL FAcTs were an- 
nounced at the last sitting of the Paris Academy. 
The presence of phosphorus, as evidenced by 
spectrum-analysis, in a great number of gases, 
was announced by M, Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, 
its presence in hydrogen especially being dwelt 
upon, Ozone formed the subject of a note 
from M. Soret, of Geneva, in which, after 
referring to the fact stated by him some years 
ago, that the quantity obtained by the electro- 
chemical decomposition of water is much increased 
by operating at a very low temperature, he de- 
scribes some recent experiments undertaken in M. 
Bunsen’s laboratory, with a yoltameter of 500 to 
700 cubic centims, capacity, filled with acidulated 
water (one volume of SO* HO to five volumes of 
water), with very fine wires of platinum-iridium 
for electrodes—the negative electrode being sur- 
rounded by a porous cell, in order that the gases 
might not be mixed. By surrounding the appa- 
ratus with a freezing mixture, and allowing the 
oxygen to pass directly into iodide of potassium 
instead of water, more than 2 per cent. of ozone 
was obtained—light and darkness not effecting the 
quantity produced. As is well known, chemists 
are by no means decided as to the nature of this 
substance, some considering it to be an allotropic 
state of oxygen. as maintained by Dr. Andrews, 
and others, among them M. Baumert, stating it to 
be a teroxide of hydrogen (HO*). As was natural, 
M. Sorel having so much ozone at his disposal, 
has carefully inquired into its nature, the results 
obtained by him seem to prove that as obtained 
by electrolysis, it is no¢ an oxide of hydrogen. 


A New System or ConTroLiiIne Clocks By 
Evecrricity has been hit upon by M. Verité of 
Bervais, while experimenting at the new terminus 
of the Chemin de Fer dv Nord in Paris. Under the 
pendulums of some of the many clocks in this 
vast establishment he placed small electro-mag- 
nets which, upon becoming active, exercised at a 
given moment an attraction upon the iron or steel 
in the pendulums. On the pedestal of the normal 
clock he placed a pile which communicated with it 
at each second, and rendered the magnets active. 
M. Verité found, to his great surprise and delight 
that, under the influence of this simultaneous 
action, all the pendulums oscillated in the most 
perfect synchronism, even when their rate varied 
otherwise five or ten minutes a day. A current 
every two seconds is found quite sufficient to insure 
the most delicate regulation. M. Bonnaterre, a 
letter from whom appears in Les Mondes, states 
that the result is most satisfactory, and that for 
very little outlay one will be able to control all the 
clocks of a town by the best among them, so as to 
be no longer compelled to hear twelve o’clock 
striking for a quarter of an hour; he suggests that 
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a normal clock should be established in the tower 
of St. Jacques, and that all the principal ones in 
Paris should be connected with it. Alas! that 
we have no M. Bonnaterre in this London of ours, 
where above all places on earth “time is money,” 
and such an arrangement would be most valuable. 


Tue ARTIFICIAL PRopUCTION OF MARBLE 
formed the subject of a communication from M. 
H. Rose to the Berlin Academy at their last sitting. 
Hutton, one of the fathers of modern geology, 
was the first to state that marble was produced by 
the fusion of carbonate of lime under pressure ; 
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_ and other portions of a boat about forty-eight feet 
in length by ten in breadth, and in the middle of | 


| 


| 


and his pupil, James Hall, actually produced a | 
crystalline substance by heating carbonate of lime | 


inacannon. M. Rose, assisted by M. Siemans, 


has repeated this experiment, and with better | 


success—aragonite, lithographic limestone, and 
chalk being experimented upon. The first was 


ones, as hermetically closed as possible. The 
marble obtained from the aragonite closely re- 
sembles that from Carrara. J. N. L. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 
—@-—— 


ARCHELOGICAL INstitToTE, March 6th. Mr. Oc- 
tavius Morgan, M.P.," V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in 
the Chair.—A COMMUNICATION was read from R. W. 
Grey, Esq., inviting attention to the great archzxo- 
logical interest of the explorations of the Basilica of 
St. Clement, at Rome, during the Pontificate of Pio 
Nono, For more than a thousand years all traces 
of this structure, mentioned by St. Jerome, Zosimus, 
and Gregory:the Great, had been lost. I 


| of penannular African money, similar to the torque 
| rings asserted to be frequently found in Ireland. A 


n 1857 it | 


was rescued from oblivion, and the excavations that | 


were prosecuted under the direction of the archzo- 
logical commission resulted in the exhumation of 
three strata of constructions, belonging respectively 
to three periods in the history of Pagan Rome—the 


large outlay has been made upon the works; but 
much remains to be explored, if funds be supplied 
for an undertaking which may claim the aid of 
archzvlogists throughout Christendom.— Mr. J. Jope 
Rogers, M.P., read a memoir describing certain 
vestiges on the coasts of West Cornwall, which 
appear to indicate occupation by the Romans. 
On a former occasion Mr. Rogers had brought 
before the Institute the discoveries he had made 
on the manor of Carminow, on the shores of 


Mount’s Bay; pottery and relics of Roman cha- | 


racter were there disinterred. The present dis- 


have been domed over, is near the site of Mr. 
Rogers’ previous explorations ; but there was no 
evidence to show that it is Roman. Mr. W. W. EF. 
Wynne, M.P., gave a notice of several valuable 


Welsh MSS. in the Hengwrt collection, — | hair, and part of om almanack. From Gray’s re- 
| mains, they followed Burke’s track to lat. 25° 30’ s., 


to him by the late Sir Robert Vaughan. 
he brought some for the inspection of the meeting, 
one, namely, of the Taliessin poems, in the hand- 
writing of the fourth century, and supposed to be 
the earliest existing transcript ; another was a his- 
tory of Scottish kings, and a third an ancient cere- 
monial of the use of Sarum. A short account was 
read of two sculptured Roman altars and other 
remains of the same period found at Bisley, in 
Gloucestershire, by the Rev. H. Lowder. The 
chairman expressed a hope that these altars, which 
had been used in early mediwval times as building 
materials in the construction of Bisley Church- 
tower, might be deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, where so limited a collection of such relics 
found in our own country is to be seen. Mr. 
Hewitt gave a notice of a good example of the 
two-hand sword of the sixteenth century, from the 
Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich. The blade 
of the weapon, which was exhibited by permission 
of Colonel Lefroy, is curiously engraved with figures 
of St. George and St. Barbara, accompanied by an 
heraldic bearing, and is fashioned precisely like that 
of certain swords represented in the “ Triumph of 
the Emperor Maximilian,” engraved b 
Burgmaier. An announcement was laid before 
the meeting of the proposed publication, by order of 
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the Emperor of the French, of a complete series of | 
the documents in the archives of the empire, extend- | 


ing from the eighth century to the reign of Henry 
II. This rich mine of historical information, which 
comprises numerous materials of the greatest im- 
portance as illustrative of the annals of our own 
country, and of all European nations, will be pub- 
lished in nine quarto volumes, under direction of 
Count de Laborde, by M. Teulet, whose researches 
are well known in connection with the history of 
this country, and especially the times of Elizabeth, 
and the intricate questions relating to Mary, Queen 
of Scots; the work will be produced by Henry Plen, 
printer tothe Emperor. The attention of the Society 
was called by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A., to the cu- 
rious discovery lately made in barrows ona wild tract 
-of common between Snapeand Aldborough in Suffolk. 


of the names several probable Hebrew etymologies. 
| tribe-names, as Yakba (Jacob), Rabana (Reuben), 
_Shemana (Simeon), Ashoshphker (Issachar, Hebr. 
| Issaschar), Kantu (perhaps Gad). The Confederacies 


| Cities ; and when of Abrahamites, refer to Tribes. 


In the natural sandy stratum upon which one of the | 
large mounds had been raised, interments, mostly of | 


Anglo-Saxon times, had been discovered ; and in the 


| tion of any such Confederacy in the Bible ; but the 


heated in an iron crucible, the others in porcelain | oF thet Rouse. 


Imperial, the Republican, and that of the Kings. A | Mr. Sidney Smith Sanders, H.M. Consul at Alex- 


covery, which is a kind of furnace, that appears to | 3. By Mr, McKinlay, who, on August 14th, 1861, 


lower bed, beneath the base of the mound, remain® 
of framed wood-work, fastened together with strong 
iron bolts, were noticed. They proved to be ribs, 


the vessel, on its rotten flooring of planks, was dis- 

closed a scalp or mass of dark red human hair in 

perfect preservation. Although no trace of bony 

substance could be discovered, there can be no doubt | 
that a corpse had been deposited here, and that | 
whilst the bones had perished, the hair (which, under | 
certain conditions, appears to be imperishable) had | 
alone been preserved. In the discussion which 
ensued, the chairman, Mr. J. Yates, F.R.S., Mr. 
Greaves, Q.C., Mr. Ynyr Burgess, and Mr. Albert 
Way took part. Mr. Albert Way instanced a 
striking example of the perfect preservation of hair, | 
when all bony substance had perished, the beautiful 
auburn scalp, namely, discovered in Romsey Priory 
Church, the depository of some early benefactress 
The flowing hair was found in the 
place where her head had rested, but no vestige re- | 
mained of the corpse when the tomb was casually | 
opened to view. Amongst objects exhibited were, a 
large series of Chinese enamelled vases, brought by 
Mr. H. G. Bohn ; two small gold cups of early Delhi 
work, by Mr. W. Stuart ; a beautiful collection of 
rings, a 4 rings of betrothal, by the Rev. J. 
Beck. Mr. Beck exhibited also different specimens 








large collection of bronze weapons, belonging to the 
Sussex Archeological Society, was brought for 
inspection. Mr. R. Phillips, Mr. Ashurst Majendie, 
and Messrs. Letts and Son also sent objects for 
exhibition. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, March 9th. Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison, K.C.B., President, in the Chair. D. J. 
Kennelly; A. H. Barford; H. Bayley; J. Burns; 
J. D. Campbell; R. R. Carew; 8. Chapman; F. 
P. Dalgety; J. V. F. Foster; F. Gascoigne ; E. W. 
Jeffreys; Brigadier-General John R. A. St. George, 
C.B.; Colonel C. Sawyer; G. Scovell; R. B. Sheridan, 
M.P.; G. Stanton ; R.Swinhoe, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows.—THE PRESIDENT informed the Meeting 
that a letter had been communicated to him by 
Mr. Lennox Cunningham of the Foreign Office, from 


andria, which gave gome hopes that Mr. and Mrs. 
Petherick might still be alive. 

Papers were read on Recent Explorations in Aus- 
tralia. 1. By Mr. McDouall Stuart, who had arrived 
at Adelaide, December 18th, 1862, on his return 
from his third journey, having followed up his former 
routes of 1860-61. 2. By Mr. Landsborough, who on 
November 18th, 1861, left the dép6t on the Albert 
River, and explored south-westerly for 300 miles, 
when he reached the head-waters of the Herbert ; 
and, not finding any trace of Burke’s party, 
proceeded on his journey across the continent, 


left Adelaide to search for Burke and his party, and 
on the 27th September passed Lake Torrens, In 
lat. 27° 15’ s., long. 140 E., they discovered the grave 
of Gray, slightly covered with earth and boughs, and 
near which were various fragments of bones and 


long. 140, whence they travelled easterly to 141] mu. 
and then northerly, over splendid grass country and 
many streams. hey crossed the Cloncarry of 
Burke, and proceeded thence to the Leichhardt 
River, which they reached May 13th, 1862. The 
President said, that many years ago he pointed out 
to Her Majesty’s Government the advisability of 
establishing a Colony upon the north coast of 
Australia, at the mouth of the Victoria river, and he 
now thought it most desirable that Government 
should take some steps in the matter. 


Syro-Ecyprian, March 9th. W. H. Black, F.S.A. 
in the chair.—Mr. Bonomi exhibited drawings and 
impressions from some objects in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland at 
Alnwick Castle, among which were some funereal 
tablets of great interest and antiquity, in which was 
distinctly set forth a kind of ancestral worship like 
that practised in China at the present time. 

Roya Socrety oF Literature, March 11th. 
Dr. Guest, LL.D., in the chair.—Mr. R. 8. Poote 
read a paper ‘‘On the List of the Confederac 
defeated by Thothmes III. before Megiddo,” 





in a battle fought in the twenty-third year of 
this king’s reign, about B.c. 1450. The annals 
atate the course of the king’s march, which proves 
the city to be that of the Biblical Megiddo; and the 
list evidently refers to places between Megiddo and 
Naharaina (probably Mesopotamia), though the | 
names are not in geographical sequence. Some of | 
the names have already been identified by M. de 
Rougé (as, for instance, Keteshu with the Hittite 
city on the Orontes—Asterato with Asterath—Ken- 
nerato with Cinnereth—Apra with Ophrah—Yepa 
with Joppa, &c.), who, atthe same time, offers for other 


Mr. Poole was disposed to recognize several other 


of the Judges period, when of Canaanites, refer to 


Thus a Confederacy of Canaanites and Hebrews 
would be one of Cities and Tribes—there is no men- 
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names of Jacob and eg are sometimes put for 
the twelve Tribes, and as Joseph occurs for Ep 

and Manasseh, so Jacob in the list of Thothmes may 
stand for Judah. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper by Mr. Fox Talbot, con- 
taining a translation by him of the Annals of 
Esarhaddon, from a moe | cylinder in the British 
Museum, In these annals, the king describes his 
conquest of Sidon, his overthrow of Hazael, his 
conquest of the marsh country of Lower Chaldea, a 
war with the Elamites, the ary of Susiana, a 
war with Media, with a notice of his civil adminis- 
tration and of the splendid palaces which he built. 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society :—J. Caudwell, Esq.; H. Sleath, 
Esq.; and the Rev. Mr. Hitchins. 


STATISTICAL, March ldth. The twenty-ninth 
anniversary meeting was held on Saturday last, the 
Right Hon. Sir J. 8S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., 
President, in the chair.—Tak Council reported that 
the number of Fellows now on the list (March, 
1863) is 365, including 67 Life Members—against 
374 (including 70 Life Members) at the same date 
last year. The losses by death, withdrawal, and 
default have been 35; the new elections, 26¢ 
In 1861-2, the losses were 23; and the new 
elections 24. The income for the year ended 


| 3lst December, 1862 (exclusive of the balance of 


£226 from 1861), was £770 (against £734 in 1861) ; 
and the expenditure was £763 (against £744 in 
1861) ; leaving a cash balance,’on 3lst December, 
1862, of £233 (against £226 at end of 1861). 
The surplus of assets, on 3lst December, 1862, was 
£1720, after providing for all liabilities; on 31st 
December, 1861, it was £1677. Hence the financial 
condition of the Society has been satisfactorily main- 
tained vagpes | the past year, in spite of a slight, and 
doubtless only temporary, falling off in the number 
of its members. After referring to the papers read 
since the last anniversary, and to the meetings of the 
Social Science and British Association, and the 
Congres de Bienfaisance, the report proceeded, and 
made special mention of the death of the venerable 
Marquis of Lansdowne. He was one of the founders 
of thé Society, and its first President, and on many 
occasions, and in many ways, manifested the interest 
he took in its welfare. The Council have placed in 
the library a medallion of His pen Highness the 
late Prince Consort, asa memorial of the patron of the 
Society. The Society has been recently deprived of 
the services of Mr. Newmarch as one of its Hono 
Secretaries and as the Editor of the Journal. 
notice printed in the March number of the Journal 
contains some interesting suggestions by Mr. New- 
march upon the advantage which would accrue from 
combining this Society, under certain conditions, with 
several other associations devoted to the cultivation 
of cognate branches of knowledge. The Council 
have expressed, in a resolution appended to the 
notice, their sense of the valuable services which 
Mr. Newmarch has rendered, They have also 
appointed a Sub-Committee to confer with the 
officers of the societies mentioned. Upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Newmarch, Mr. F. Purdy was appointed 
to succeed him as ae Secretary and Editor 
of the Society’s Journal. The following gentlemen 
were elected to serve during the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident : Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. Coun- 
cil: C. Babbage, M.A., F.R.S.; J. Bird, M.D. ; Sir J. 
Boileau, Bart., F.R.S.; 8. Boult; S. Brown; W. 
Camps, M.D.; W. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; 
Right Hon. Earl Fortescue ; H. W. Freeland, M.P. ; 
Sir F. H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Q.C.; W. A. Guy, 
M.B.; J. T. Hammick ; F. Hendriks ; J. Heywood, 
F.R.S.; Sir R. Hill, K.C.B.; W. B. Hodge; C. 
Jellicoe ; L. Levi, F.8.A.; W. G. Lumley, LL.M. ; 
Right Hon. H. Mackenzie, F.R.G.S.; M. H. 
Marsh, M.P. ; Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, F.R.S. ; 
W. Newmarch, F.R.S.; Right Hon. Sir J. 8. 
pang goer Bart., M.P., G.C.B.; F. Purdy; Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P.; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., 
F.R.S.; Major-General Sir A. M. Tulloch, K.C.B. ; 
R. Valpy; C. Walford; Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., 
F.R.S. Treasurer: W. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Honorary Secretaries: W. A. Guy, M B.; W.G. 
Lumley, LL.M; F. Purdy. 

Asiatic, 16th March. The Right Hon. Lord 
Strangford, President, in the chair. Captain M. 
W. Carr was elected a non-resident member.—A 
PAPER by Dr. Kern, “ On fragments of Aryabhatta,” 
the celebrated Hindu mathematician, was read by that 
gentleman. These fragments prove conclusively that 
the sphericity and diurnal rotation of the earth had 
been correctly apprehended by that early Indian 
writer, who flourished at an epoch variously estimated 
by different investigators, but which must have been 
prior to ae. 600, and has been placed as far back 
as B.C. 100. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Marcu 23rd. 


Bartisa Arcarrects, at 8.—9, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 

Grocrarnicat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 1. “ Memo- 
randa on a March from Kurrachee to Gwadar, on the 
Mekram Coast, in the cold season of 1861-2:"’ Major 
F. J. Goldsmid, F.R.G.S. 2. “‘On the Harbour of 
Sedashagur:’’ Dr. Duncan Macpherson, F.R.G.5. 


Mepicat, at 8.30.—324, George-street, Hanover-square. 
“A Case of Obturated Hernia—Operation ;”’ Mr. W. J. 
Coulson, 
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TUESDAY, Marcu 24th. 


Rovat Instrrvurron, at 3.—Albemarie-street. ‘‘ Animal | 
Mechanics :’’ Professor Marshall. 


CoLLEGE OF " Sunarows, at 4.—Lincom’s Inn-fields. 
a of the Vertebrate Skeleton :”’ Professor 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 7.30.—4, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
R. F. Burton “Vioe Poeciaent “ Xa od hy toes 
of Loreto, North Pern:” Professor Raimondi (trans- 
lated by Mr. W. Bollaert). 
ie wietien af ce letaee Sot ane 

ipti an 

t il Tunnels.” . J. G. Fraser. 


Buckhorn 
‘‘The Public Works in the Province of Pernambuco, 
Brazil :”’ Mr. W. M. Peniston. 

Meprcat AND CurrurGicaL, at 8,30.—53, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. ‘ 

ZooLoGicat, at 9.—11, Hanover-square. “‘On a New 
Musk Rat from British Columbia:’ Mr. Lord. “On 
the Anatomy of the Sea Otter ;’’ and ‘‘ On the Anatomy 
of the Humming Bird :”’ Dr. Crisp. ‘‘On New Species 
of Birds from China :”? Mr. R. Swinhoe. 

WEDNESDAY, Marcu 25th. 

Royat Socrery or Literatvre, at 4.30,—4, St. Martin’s- 
place. 

Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the 
Present Sources of the Supply of Quinine, with special 
reference to the Introduction of the Cinchona Plant 
into India and other Countries :’’ Mr. C, R. Markham. 

Lowpow Lwstrrvtion, at 7.—Finsbury-cireus. ‘Zoology 
of Warm-blooded Vertebrata:’’ Mr. C. Carter Blake, 
F.A.S.L. 

Arcnhmotocicat Assocation, at 8.30.—32, Sackville- 


street. “On Thuribles:” Mr. Pettigrew. ‘ Ancient 
Snuffers:’’ Mr. Cuming. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 26th. 
“Chemical | 


and. 


CouuzeGe or SvurcGerons, at 4. — Lincoln’s Inn-fields., 
— of the Vertebrate Skeleton :”? Professor 


ey. 
Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House. 
FRIDAY, Marcu 27th.. 

Royat Iystirvtion, at 8.—Albemarle-street. ‘‘On the 

oan of the metal Thallium;:’’ Mr, W. Crookes, 
.C.S. 

Usrrep Service institvrton, at 3.—Whitehall-yard. 
“British Columbia and Vancouver's Island:’’ Mr, 
D. G. F. Macdonald. 


Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
Affinity :”’ 


Loypon Iwystrtvrioyn, at 7.~Finsbury Circus, ‘*‘ Eco- 
nomic Botany :’’ Professor Bentley. 
SATURDAY, Marcu 238th. 
Royan Iwstrtvrron, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘* Lan- 


guage :’’ Professor Max Miiller. 

Cottecrs or Svurcronws, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
** Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton:’’ Professor 
Huxley. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
-_->—- 

A Dictionary of Political Economy, Biographical, Bib- 
liographical, Historical, and Practical. By Henry 
Dunning Macleod, Esq., B.A., F.8.8. Volume lI. Royal 
8vo. pp. 683. Longmans. 

Allison (M. A.) Child’s French Friend : being Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, for the use of Children. 
Twelfth Edition. 18mo. pp. 126. Simpkin. ° 28, 


Anderson, TheS of the Life of John Anderson, the 
Fugitive Slave. Edited by Harper Twelvetrees, M.A 
Cr. 8vo. pp. xv—182. Tweedie. ° . 2s. 6d 


Barrere (P.) Les Ecrivains Francais: leur Vie et leurs 
(Buvres ; ou Histoire de la Litt¢érature Francaise. 12mo. 


pp. 563. Williams & Norgate. ° ° 68. 6d. 
Belsoni. | Fruits of Enterprise exhibited in the Travels 
of i, in Egypt and Nubia, to which is prefixed a 


Short Account the Traveller's Death. By the 
Author of “Grove Cottage.’”’ With Illustrations. 
Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. pp. xiii—255. Griffith ¢ 
Farran, . . . . . 

Bible in the ee A ong, Part Il. A Refnutation of 
the Second Part of op Colenso’s Critical Examina- 
tion of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. The Age 
and Authorship of the Pentateuch Considered. by 
Two Working Men, a Jew anda Gentile. Cr. 8vo. sd. 
pp. 104, Kent. > . ls. 6d, 


Blossoms in the Shade. By H. Mary T. With Preface 
by the Author of ‘‘ Thoughts by the Way,” &c. 32mo. 
pp. 92. Strahan. ° . ° ° ls. 6d. 

Blunt (J . J., Rey., B.D.) Undesigned Coincidences in 
the Writings both of the Old New Testament, an 
Argument of their Veracity : with an Appendix, con- 
taining grep Coincidences between the Gospels 
and Acts, and Josephus. Eighth Edition. Post s8vo. 
pp. viii—365, Murray. . . 6s. 


(Lord.) Poetical Works. With Tlustrations. 

cap. 8vo, pp. xxii—673. Edinburgh: Nimmo, 32. 6d. 
Cassell’s ae Natural History. Reptiles, Fishes, 
» Worms, Crustaceans, Molluscs, Sea-Stars, 
Echinoderms, Corallines, Corals, and Animalcules. 
Volume IV. IMlustrated by nearly 400 Engravings. 
Imp. 8yo. pp. vi—346. Cassell. ° . 8s. a. 
Chronica Monasterii 8. Albani. Thome Walsingham, 


uondam Monachi 8. Albani, Historia Anglicana. 
dited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. Volume I, 


4.D. 1272—1381. Royal 8yvo. -bd,. pp. xxvi—4s4, 
Longman, ° . . . . 10s, 
Col (Samuel Taylor.) Poems. Edited by Der- 
went and Sara Coleridge. With an Appendix. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. xxvii—404, Oxon, 6s. 
Collier (Joseph A., Rey.) Little Crowns and How to Win 
Them. 1l6mo. pp. vi—160, Nisbet. ° 2s. 6d, 


Crosthwaite (J. C., Rev. M.A.) Historical Passages 
and Characters in the Book of iel. Eight Lectures, 
delivered in the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 
in the * y= 1862, at the Tuesday Evening Lecture, 
Founded by the late Bernard Hyde, Esq., A.D. 1630, 
To which are added Four Discourses on the Doctrine 
of Mutual Recognition in a Future State. 12mo. pp. 
lx—333, . . . . . 7s. 6d. 


Curtis (John Charles, B.A.) Chronological and Genea- 
| ees Tables, Dlustrative of English History. Cr. 
4to. sd, pp. 32. Simpkin, . ° ° 28. 


| Henslow (A. F.) Cotton and the Want of it. 





Seaman’s Manual; containing a 


and Corrected in Accordance with the most Recent 
Acts of Parliament. By Captain Brown, R.N., C.B. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. xii—264. Moxon. . . 5s. 


Dalgleish (Walter Scott, M.A.) English Composition 


in Prose and Verse. Based on Grammatical Synthesis. 
12mo,. pp. 181. Edinburgh: Gordon. ° 2s. 6d. 


Davidson (Samuel, D.D.) Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theological. Con- 
taining a Discussion of the most important questions 
belonging to the several Books. (In Three Volumes.) 
Volume III, 8vo. pp. 492. Williams & Norgate. 14s, 

Deafness. Practically Illustrated. Being an Exposi- 
tion of the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Diseases 
of the Ear. By James Yearsley, M.D. Sixth Edition, 
Illustrated, 8vo. pp. 301. John Churchill ¢ Sons, 


Eckley (Sophia May.) Light on Dark Days: or, Medi- 
tations for Lent. 32mo. Bath: Peach. »§ RR 


Epithalamium in Honour of the Marriage of their 


Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars,’’ &c., &c., as Recited by 
Miss Avonia Jones, at the Theatre Royal New Adelphi, 
Tuesday, March 10, 1863. 8vo. sd. pp. 12. Wes- 
terton, . ° ° 6d, 


Fedric. Slave Life in Virginia and Kentucky; or, 
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| Phillips (George, D.D.) Short Sermons on Old Testa- 


ment Messianic Texts, preached in the Chapel of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. viil—I44, 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell 4 Co. , ° 5s. 
Practical (The Complete) Training for the Million, and 
ee SS ceemoa; with descriptive Lanecms 4 
Walking, Running, Riding, &c., &c., and _Instruetions 
in the Art of Developing the Muscular Sytem of the 
Human Frame. With Tilustrations. Edition, 
and improved. 4to., sewed, pp. 32. £. 

Harrison, ° > . . 6d. 
Scott (Sir Walter.) Poetical Works. With Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. xvi—665. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 33s. 6d. 


. Chambers’s Household Edition of the 


Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
R. Carruthers and W.Chambers. Illustrated. Volume 
VIL. SmallcrownS8vo. Chambers. e 38, 6d, 


Smith (Goldwin.) The Empire. A Series of Letters 
published in “‘The Daily News,’’ 1862, 1863, Post 





8vo., pp. xxiv—306. J. H. & J. Parker. ° 62. 
St. James’s Magazine (The.) December to March. 
Volume VI. 8vo., pp. 540. Kent. ° 53. 6d. 


Stanley (Arthur Penrhyn, D.D.) Sermons preached 
before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during 
his Tour in the East in the Spring of 1862, with Notices 
of some of the Localities Visited. Svo. pp. xvili—232. 
Murray. ° 9s. 





Fifty Years of Slavery in the Southern States of Ame- | 


rica. By Francis Fedric, an Escaped Slave. 
Preface, by the Rev. Charles Lea, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
el. sd. pp. viili—115. Wertheim. . ° ls. 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson.) History of England from 
the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief 
Justice Coke. 1603—1616. Two Volumes, 8yvo. pp. 
xxvi—1002. Hurst & Blackett. ° e 308. 


Giffard (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring; er, Anec- 
dotes of the British Navy. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. x—410, Murray. ° . ° . 6d, 


Gossnor (Pastor) ; his Life, Labours, and Persecutions. 
By the Rev. Dr. Prochnow. With Preface and Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Mrs. Weitbrecht. With Frontis- 
piece. Feap. 8vo. pp. ii—112. Morgan & Chase. 


Goulburn (Edward Meyrick, D.D.) Manual of Confir- 
mation; comprising: 1. A General Account of the 
Ordinance; 2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English 
Order of Confirmation, with Short Notes, Critical and 
Devotional; 3. Meditations and Prayers on Passages 
of Holy Scripture in connection with the Ordinance, 
with a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to 

repare themselves for their First Communion. Fourth 
dition. Feap, 8vo. cl. sd. pp. 72. 

With [- 
lustrations. l6mo. sd. pp. 19. LZ. Reeve § Co. ls. 

Keats (John.) Poetical Works. With a Memoir, by 
Richard Monckton Milnes. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. xlvii—301. Jfoxron, . . 5s. 

Landells (E. and Alice.) Girl’s Own Toy-Maker, and 
Book of Recfeation. Third Edition. Illustrated. Roy. 
16mo. pp. viii—154. Griffith & Farran, 2s, 6d. 

Lane ‘ee my” My Good for Nothing Brother. <A 
Novel. New Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 363. Bentley. 

108. 6d, 

Little by Little; a Series of Graduated Lessons in the 
Art of Reading Music. By the Author of ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions on Harmony.’’ hf.bd. pp. iv —194, Griffith & Farran 

3s, 6d. 

London (The.) Merchant Shippers’ Directory. Third 
Year. Revised by F. Stephens, 1863. 32mo.sd. JZ, 
Wilson, ° . ° . >, a 


Lytton (Sir Edward Bulwer, Bart., M.P.) Dramatic 


Works. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. 496. Rowt- 
ledge. ° - 68 


M‘Caul (Alexander Rev. jD. D.) Examination of Bp. 
Colenso’s Difficulties, with regard to the Pentateuch; 
and some Reasons for believing in its Authenticity and 
Divine Origin. Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. pp. viii—216, 
Rivingtons. ° ° . ° . ° 


People’s Edition, Feap. 8vo. sd. ls. 
Macleod (Norman, D.D.) Wee Davie. Twenty-seventh 
Thousand, Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 45. Strahan. 6d, 
Marcy (Capt. R. B.) Prairie and Overland Traveller; a 
Companion for Emigrants. Feap. 8yo, red b. Low. 
Mill (John Stuart) Utilitarianism. Reprinted from 





** Frazer's Magazine.” 8vyo. pp. 95. Parker, Son, ¢ 
Bourn. é ° ° ° 5a. 
Montalembert (Count De.) Insurrection of Poland. 
8vo. sd. pp. 37. Bentley. ° ° - Ie. 6d, 


Moon (Robert, M.A.). The Pentateuch and Rook of 
Joshua considered with Reference to the Objections of 
the Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 152. Rivingtons 63. 


Morris (F. 0. Rev. B.A.). History of British Birds. 
Volume II., containing Forty-seven Coloured Engra- 
vings. Cr. 8vo. pp. 196. Groombridge.', 78. 6d, 


National Almanac (The), and Annual Record for 1963. 
Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. 698, Philadelphia. Childs, be. 


Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in Ireland. 
With some Remarks on the same in England. By 
Four Visiting Justices of the West Riding Prison, at 
Wakefield. Second Edition, with a Supplement. Cr. 
8vo. sd. pp. xx—116. Simpkin, t . ls, 6d, 


Parker (Theodore) Collected Works. Containing his 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writings, Ser- 
mons, oe and Addresses, and Literary Miscel- 
lanies. Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. Volume II.— 
Sermons; Prayers. Post 8vo. pp. vii—353. Triibner. 6s. 


With | 





Rivingtons. 1s, 6d, | 


| 





Parvula: or, a few Little Rhymes about a few Little | 


Flowers, a few Little Birds, and a few Little Girls. To 


which are added a few Little Songs, and a few other | 


te Things. By Minimus. 12mo., pp. 192. Triibner 


Pattison (R. 8S., F.G.S.) The Antiquity of Man, An 


xamination of Sir Charles Lyell’s Recent Work. 8vo. | 


sd. pp. 20, L, Reere 4 Co. . ° ° ls, 
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Sue (Eugene) The Rival Races of the Sons of Joel. A 
Legendary Romance. Three Volumes. Triibner. 


Temple Bar. 8vo. Ward and Lock, . 5s. 6d. 
Tennyson (Alfred, D.C.L.) Poems. Fifteenth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. xii—379. Moxon. . . 98. 


The Prairie and Overland Traveller. A Companion for 
Emigrants, Traders, Travellers, Hunters and Soldiers 
Traversing Great Plains and Prairies. By Captain R. 
B. Marcy. 12mo. pp. 230. Illustrated. mpson, 
Low, Son & Co. ° ° » . 2s. 6d. 

Tomlinson (Charles.) Experimental Essays. 1. On 
the Motions of Camphor on Water. 2. On the Motion 
of Camphor towards the Light. 3. History of the 
Modern Theory of Dew. Illustrated. (Rudimentary 
Series. Volume CXLI.) 12mo., cloth, sewed, pp. 
123. Virtue Brothers. . ° . 8. 

Unpreached Gospel (The) ; an Embedded Truth. B 
the Author of “‘ The Study of the Bible.’ Cr. 8yo. sd. 
pp. 47. Simpkin. a ‘ > 

Watson (John.) Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving by Hand and Power; with Calculations and 
Tables, for the use of those connected with the Trade. 
Illustrated by Drawings of the best Power-Looms. 8vo. 
pp. 380. Glasgow: G. Watson. 108. 6d, 

Wilkins (Henry Musgrave, Rev., M.A.) Manualof Latin 
Prose Composition, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Fourth Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. pp. 218. 
Parker, Son, & Bourn, A . . 5s. 

Wise (D., A.M.). Young Ladies’ Counsellor. Fcap. 8vo. 
Dean. ‘ : . . ‘ p 2s. 

Wiseman (Cardinal.) Points of Contact between Science 
and Art. A Lecture delivered atthe Royal Institution, 
January 30, 1863, 8vo. pp. 93. Hurst & Blackett, 52. 





To meet the numerous applications from 
Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE 
READER will in future be Published at 
Two o’Clock on Friday afternoons. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Lord Macaulay’s Library.— 


CATALOGUE JUST READY (by post for TWO 
STAMPS), including the best LIBRARY EDITIONS 
of the Works of STANDARD AUTHORS in Elegant 
Bindings, RARE VOLUMES, entitled to a place among 
the ‘‘CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE,” with a selec- 
tion from the Library of the late distinguished Historian, 
Poet, and Essayist, LORD MACAULAY, some of these 
with MS. Norss in his Autograph, 


RicHarp Srvpson, 10, a Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 











Economy in Books.—Books 
FORWARDED to all parts of the Kingdom on the 
LOWEST TERMS for Ready Money. 


Gores Segvey, 32, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


Karl Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, 


Nine Volumes, published at 12 Rthir., are to be had for 
- Sere time of the undersigned, at the reduced price of 
v. 





H. L. Bronyer, 
Frankfurt-am-M, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE, ’ 


Readers of the Best Literatur 


are invited to apply for the New Number of Mudie’s 
Library Circular, and to make their Selection from the 
ample Lists of New and Choice Books contained in its 
pages. 

**These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main 
sources of the general information now in yogue.’’— 
Saturday Review, 


CHAirtes Epwarp Mvuprir, New Oxford Street, London. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





PSALMS AND HYMNS 


FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 





NOW READY-~ 























Limp Cloth Cloth Boards. 
APPENDIX, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover 1d.) 0 2 ee — 
24mo. Bourgeois .. oe 0 3 oe 0 4 
18mo. Small Pica .. oe 0 4 ee 0 5 
8vo. Pica oe oe ee 0 8 ee 0 10 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover, 1}d.).. 0 3 - od 
24mo. Bourgeois .. oe oe 0 5 ee 0 6 
18mo. Small Pica.. ee oe 0 6 oe 0 7 
———— 8vo. Pica .. oe on oe = © oe 1 8 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl 
(paper cover, 2d.) .. oe ee co, /, &S ee — - 
24mo. Bourgeois O 7 ee 0 8 
18mo. Small Pica O 8 oe 0 9 
8vo. Pica .. 1 10 oe 2 0 





N.B.—The Old Editions of the Hymns with the Appendix, and of the Psalms and Hymns with 
the Appendix, may be had at the same prices as the “ New and Enlarged Edition.” 

*,.* It is proposed to publish, at as early a date as possible, an Edition of the Society’s — 
selection of Psalms and Hymns, with accompanying appropriate Tunes, prepared under the editorship 
of James Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 





DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 


Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W. ; 


and by all Booksellers. 





“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
Suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity ’ 
fone lencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.’’—Loudon 

eview, 


**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and of Adam himself.’”’—Clerical Journal. 


M. E. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 


THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an Inangural Lecture delivered 
hy M. ERNEST RENAN, on assuming the Chair of Hebrew 
in the Imperial Institute of France. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathzan 
Agriculture. In crown 8vo,, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TrtBNer anv Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon | 


every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 


without.”’—Saturday Review. 
“The lovers of oysters will do well to introduce this little 
volume to the notice of their wives and housekeepers, for it 


contains the best receipts and directions for cooking them,.”’— | 


Globe. 


Second Edition, feap 8vo., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
in elegant binding, price Is., 


The Oyster; Where, How, 


and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
<Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, agreeable, an 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it in this volume; and whatever his 
parensies for the oyster, he may count on their being increased 
iy its perusal,’’—Reader, Feb. 7. 


‘“* Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable.”—Atheneum, 


SIR HENRY BISHOP’S GLEES 
Are in course of publication in 
THE 


MUSICAL HERALD; 


Together with the Standard Music of 


Dr. Arne Dibdin Jackson Rossini 
Auber 0 Michael Kelly Rousseau 
Beethoven Gates Linley Shield 
Billington OrlandoGibbons Lock Spohr 
Byrd tluck Mendelssohn Stevens 
Callcott Handel EariMornington Travers 
Cary Harrington Mozart Webbe 
Dr. Cooke Haydn Playfair Weber 

T. Cooke Dr. Hayes Purcell Wilbye 
Danby Hopkins Dr. Rogers Winter, 


In Weekly Numbers, Price ONE PENNY. 
Monthly Parts, Price SIXPENCE, 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS. 
Price TWOPENCE each. 

The Proprietors of the FAMILY HERALD, in issuing 

| a series of Elementary Books upon subjects of a social 

and domestic character, believe that they are supplying 

a daily want. 








excellence at the lowest possible price; and that while 
making them available for the Cottage they may also 
secure a place in the Mansion, thus carrying usefulness 
and instruction everywhere. 


Now Ready, 
FIRST STEPS IN CHESS. 


On the lst of April will be Published the Third Book of 
the Series. 


A MANUAL OF MUSIC; 


With a Dictionary of Abbreviations, and an outline 
of the Principles of Music. 
Just Published, No. I. 


How to Carve, and How to Serve a Dinner, 








Trisyver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 





In One Volume, Crown Octavo, Cloth, Toned Paper, price 6s. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY FREDERICA ROWAN. 


The contents of this volume were selected by the Queen, and by her desire translated by Miss 


F. Rowan, and printed for Her Majesty for private distribution. 


Subsequently, however, Her Majesty 


granted her gracious permission to Miss Rowan to publish the selection. 


Tre Octavo LarGe Tyre Epirion [aa exact fac-simile of that privately printed for Her Majesty), 
price 10s. 6d., may also still be had. 





COMPANION VOLUME 
TO 
“MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY.” 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. 


Have much pleasure in announcing a Second Series of Meditations selected by Her Majesty from the 


same work as the “ Meditations on Death and 


Eternity,” which have been received with such 


distinguished marks of public sympathy. This second series (which, like the former, is translated by 
Miss FrepERICA Roway, and will be published with the Queen’s most gracious permission) consists 


of Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. 


Messrs. T. and Co. having observed an announcement of a “ companion volume” to the 


‘* Meditations” issuing from another quarter, beg 
Miss Row.y to state, that the selections translated 
that have the Royal sanction. 


to inform the public that they are. instructed by 
by her and published by them, are the only ones 





TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
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In this belief it will be their endeavour to | 
| produce in these Hanpy Booxs the highest degree of | 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1506, 





ACCUMULATED FUND £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL RErorts and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATEs, and every information, to be obtained en application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 
OSices :—~—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £1,417,808 8s. 4d. 





Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ‘ . : . £841,540 


t The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


_-——_—_ 


. oa . S| . . 
Paris: Young Ladies’ Education. 
INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG. — Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame Dvccuesye, and directed by 
Mesdames Vertevi and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la Tour. 
Tuas INSTITUTION, situated in a most healthful neighbour- 
hood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort which render the 
boarding schools extra muros 80 much in favour. Tt has 
a large shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an exten- 
sive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is in 
close proximity with the Bors prt Bovioeyr. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living lan- 
guages, and the elegant arts. A physician is specially 
attached to the Institute. The terms vary with the age 
of the pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best 
English families, whose children haye been educated by 
Madame VERTEUIL. 








Music.—The Art of Harmony 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT ina 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of 
which Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. 
Pupils attended at their own residence, or at the Pro- 
fessor’s, Mr. JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 15, St. 
Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 





Classical and Modern Music.— 
Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Emineat Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the 
honour to announce that she is prepared to give LES- 
SONS on the PIANOFORTE, Apply at No. 15, Bt. 
Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


England’s Hope and Pride ; 


A PRAYER FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES, Arranged for 
Four Voices, in the MUSICAL HERALD for this week, with 
Five other Pieces of Standard Music, Price One Penny. 


B,. BLAKE, 421, Strand, 














THE VIVARIUM, 
No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Aquariums of all Forms, Sizes, 
AND MATERIALS; Marine and Fresh-water Animals 
and Plants, and every requisite for the study of this 
living page of Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 


Coloured Flannel Shirts.— 


Prize Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for very 
fine and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, 
and India gauze waistcoats, 

Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENYY, 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 








Chandeliers for Dining-Room 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, 
Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 
other Ornaments, 


OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 


Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
London—Showrooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


Birmingham—Mannfactory and Showrooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 





Now ready, 
Handsomely printed and bound, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
Votume I, of 


THE WORKS 


OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM G. CLARK, M.A,, 
AND 


JOHN GLOVER, M.A,, 


OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Text of this Edition is based on a thorough 
collation of the Four Folios and of all the Quarto 
editions of the separate plays and of subsequent edi- 
tions and commentaries. All the results of this col- 
lation are given at the foot of the page, thus presenting 
to the reader in a compaét form a complete view of 
the critical materials out of which the text of Shakes- 
peare is formed. The work will be completed in 
Eight Volumes, demy 8vo., price 10s. 6d. each, 
publifhed at intervals of four months. 





Che Marriage of the WBrince of ECHales. 





This day. 
LEAVES 
FROM 
OUR CYPRESS AND OUR OAK. 
A SERIES OF POEMS 


Death of the Prince Consort 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Handomely printed, in small 4to., on toned paper, 
bound in extra gilt cloth, 7s. 6d. 





On Wednesday next. 
MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY 


HENRY FAWCETT, MA, 
Pellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 


Crown 8vo. 





Nearly ready, in small 4to,, handsomely printed on toned 
paper, with Frontispiece by J, Nozt Paton, and Initial 
Letters, 


THE WATER BABIES: 
A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 


BY THE 


REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 











NEWT NOVEL. 





Nearly Ready, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo., 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL. 





ALFRED W. BENNETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——@—. 
Gift Books, Illustrated by Photography. 


Ornamental binding, feap, 4to., cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s, 64, 


Ruined Abbeys and Castles 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. By WittmuMmand Mary Howrrr. 
The Photographic Illustrations by Bedford, Sedgfield, 
Wilson, Fenton, and others. 


‘Among illustrated books, the newly published volume en- 
titled ‘The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain’ is at 


once the most conspicuous and the most beautiful. As a gift- | 


book the volume is in every respect to be commended, and, 
better than most gift-books, it will repay whoever shall care- 
fully examine and peruse it,’’— Westminster Review, 


"ery elegant binding, small 4to., cloth, 188. ; morocco, 25s. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


By Str Watrer Scort, Bart. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs of the Scenery of the Poem by T. O@ ie, and 
of Scott’s Tomb at Dryburgh by G. W. Wisoy. 

“The photographs, principally by Mr. T. Ogle, are certainly 
among he best in every way that we have seen, and most 
liberally bestowed, nearly every scene of special interest being 
given,”—Spectator, 


Just published, New Edition, feap, 8vo., 4s, 6d. 


The Boys’ Country Book. 


By Writit1am Howrrr. Being the Real Life of'a Country 
Boy, written by Himself. Exhibiting all the Amuse- 
ments, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. 

“This new ‘ Boys’ Country Book’ is the dear old one with 
which we were whilom so familiar. Mr. Howitt’s descriptions 
of country delights and occupations are very good, and will not 
easily be superseded with the young.”—Spectator. 

This forms the First Volume of HOWITT’S JUVENILE 
SERIES, to consist of the Juvenile Works of William and 
Mary Howitt, now first collected into a uniform series. 


Just published, crown 8vo., 1s, 


Letters on Transportation 


as the only means of effectual CONVICT REFORM, 
Also, LETTERS on the REVOLTING CRUELTIES 
practised under the GAME LAWS, showing these Laws 
to be one of the most prolific sources of CONVICTISM. 
By Witi1am Howitt, Author of ‘“ Colonization and 
Christianity,’ &c. 

“That the Game Laws have the effect of fostering or creating 
crime, especially as to) | ‘amended,’ has been repeatedly 
shown, but by no one more forcibly than by Mr. Howitt in the 
vigorous letters which are here reprinted,”—Nonconformist, 


Demy 8vo., price 1s, 


The Plain English of American 


AFFAIRS. By Joun Worpen. 





CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS.—Subscription: Half-a-Guinea for a 
Single Volume; or One Guinea for Three Volumes at a 
time. A copy of the Regulations, together with a List 
of the Books at present in circulation, sent post free on 
application. Additions are being constantly made to the 
Library, to meet the wishes of Subscribers; and all the 
—e Books of the season have been freely 


London: A. W, Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Street, Without. 

















SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 
I, 
A Third Edition. 38. 6d., cloth. 


Ragged Life in Egypt. By 


Miss M. L. Waarety. With Six Engravings. 


“The author of ‘ zed Life in Egypt’ need not have apolo- 
gised for having extended her energies beyond her own imme- 
diate circle, Thatever her success may have been, her 
endeavours are beyond all praise. .. . . There were many 
difficulties to encounter, but all are described in a not un- 
pleasing manner, and with a great air of truthfulness. Mingled 
with it are many picturesque descriptions of life and scenery.” 
—Atheneum, 

It, 


With Frontispiece, 3, 6d., cloth. 


Cragstone Cottage; or, Life 
in the Country. By the Author of ‘‘ Indoor Plants,’’ 
** Birds and Flowers,” &c. 


“ A charming account of a sort of Robinson Crusoein England, 
where a mother, with her boys and girls, do all the work of the 
house, and manage between themthe poultry, the dairy, and the 
bees, besides the garden and the kitchen,” —Guardian, 


ITI. 
Seventh Edition, price 3a, 6d., cloth. 


Anna; or, Passages from a 


HOME LIFE. 


“Asa picture of the power of religion in gradually subduing 
the — of a ermy disposition and a morbid temper, the 
story is unequalled,”—Edinburgh Review, 


IV. 


In cloth, price 53., 


A Medical Handbook: com- 


prehending all such Information on Medical and Sanitary 
Subjects as is desirable in Educated Persons. By Dr. F. 
W. Heapwanp, Assistant-Physician to the Charing Cross 
Hospital. 

**Some such book ought to be found in every household, and 
) A A of none better or more convenient than this,”— 


Vv. 
In crown 8v0., Frontispiece, 58., cloth, 


The White House at St. Real : 


a Tale for Schoolboys. Translated from the French of 
Mme. E, de Pressense., 


“A very excellent translation of a story which has obtained 
the widest renown on the Continent. We doubt not it will be 
eagerly welcomed in this country also,”—Daily News, 


VI. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, cloth, price 63., 


The Clergyman’s Legal Hand- 


BOOK; or, Compendium of Clerical and Parochial Law : 
being a manual of the laws affecting the relative rights, 

ition, and duties of the clergy and their parishioners, 
including the law applicable to new parishes and eccle- 
siastical districts. By James Murray Dave. 


**A valuable, because careful, summary of the law affecting 
the clersy, and, although written for them especially, it will be 
useful also to many lawyers who want a comprehensive sketch 
of a very extensive subject,.”—Late Times, 


Servey, Jacxsoy, and Hauurmay, 54, Fleet Street. 





SERMONS IN THE BAST. 





This Day, 8vo., 9s., 
SERMONS 
PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


DURING HIS, TOUR IN THE EAST. 
WITH NOTICES OF SOME OF THE LOCALITIES VISITED. 


By REV. A. P. 


STANLEY, D.D., 


Deputy Clerk of the Closet, and Honorary Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 





- 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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